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songstere warbling gally 
*Mong the leafy trees, 
Joy bells borne eo softly 
On the evening breeze;! 
Tiny flowerets closing 
In thelr mossy beds; 
Dew-drops falling gently 
On two loving heads, 


Ib ue eyes raised with coyness 
Meet an earnest gaze; 
Features brigbt with gladness, 
Catch the sun’s last rays. 
Once again are whisper’d 
W ords oft breathed before; 
And at length comes faltering, 
**Lbine for evermore,’’ 
a 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


OWN AT THE Honor all was gloom, 
|) grief, depression. 

The rooms were darkened, and in 
them reigned that heavy silence which the 
King of Terrors brings ever in bis train. 

Sir Stuart Woodville looked oddly aged 
and feeble as he walked up and down the 
hall, He wasa hale, well-preserved man, 
but he seemed to have grown suddenly 
old. 

{t was aterrible blowtohim, He had no 
énergy left with which to recuperate, All 
at once the sweet, green world he loved 
had become a desolate and dismal piace, 

‘You are all I have now—and I bave not 
you!”’ he bad said, when the coffin nad 
been carried into the library, and the as- 
suined Countess lay sobbing in his arms. 
“You belong to Harold.”’ 

“No, no; you must not see her yat!’’ she 
cried, hastily, as he would have entered. 
‘Walt till sue ijooks more like Marguerite. 
Let me drees ber—for the last time!’’ 

How excited spe was! how fall ofstrength, 
resource, decision! 

in and outof the darkened library she 
hurried—now with an armtul of autumnal 
bloows, now with a flufly clou’ of lace, 

Attbe latter, ber aunt, sitting subdued 
and red eyed by the mantel in the ha!!, ex- 
Claimed in astonish ment,— 

“Why, thatis your wedding veil, Lillan!"’ 

“] know, it is none too good for her.”’ 

And she was gone. 

W hen she admitted them at last sbo was 
Hushed with exertion and fatigue. Her 
6yes shone large and dark, 

“Ou, my littie Lilian!’ Sir Stuart mur 
mured, brokenly. 

Mrs, Vere broke out crying. 

Very fair and calm and sweet looked the 
face below, 


“Tnere stark she on ber carven bed, 
Seve: burning tapers about Ler feet, 
And séven about ber head.”’ 


Wrapped around thé head almost to the 
DrOWS Was a (nass Of delicate, priceless lace: 
And lying loosely drifted over her were 
late white roses, From the nest of lace and 
Veivety biooms shone the peaceful face. 
Across it the waxlight fell. 

Sbe might bave been asleep, the old man 
void himself, mournfully. 

He fancied the lips beld a faint tinge of 
bicom, But, no—ab, no! this was the sleep 


wl know no walking! 
flier inuch urging, the Countess pre 
n Sir Stuart and his sister to seek 
a t 
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“I can’t go! How could I eat? Never 
mind—I shan’t be sick. Go, I tell you—! 
cannot! I am choking!”’ 

They were gone but afew minutes, and 
she was still standing where they bad left 
her, when her quick ear caught the sound 
of a heavy and rather irregular tread 
without, 

She knew it! 

She caught her breath gaspingly. She 
had wondered all day why he had not ap- 
peared, 

He had come at last! 

Swilftly, noiseless! y, before the new comer 
had time to knock, she crossed the hall, 
softly opened the door-—held it ajar. 

‘Come in!’’ coldly. 

W by had she promised him he might see 
the dead? Was ita challenge to hersel!/ 
Was it dare-devii recklessness? Or was it 
a desperate desire to subject her mad plot 
to a powerful test? 

She did not regret her promise for fear of 
discovery, No; there was no danger now 
of that she thought, exultingly. 

Bat she bated the sight of his face; she 
loathed his very presence. 

He followed her across the ball, under 
the dimly-burning, brazen lamps—into tho 
chamber of the dead. 

He turned and closed the door behind 
him. 

‘““W hy do you dothat?” she cried, sharply. 

He looked down on the slender figure in 
the black, trailing gown. 

‘*Because I havea word to say to you 
alone!”’ : 

He was beside the coffin now. He looked 
down, his handsome, brooding face dark 
and set, 

“To me?” 

He iiftea his bead; he glanced at her sig- 
nificantly, then pointed downward. 

**Yes—about her!’’ 

And now she saw what she til! now had 
failed to notice—that his light clother were 
stained and dirty, cravat awry, his hands 
shaking, his eyes fishy and yet lurid. 

She knew ina flash he had been drink- 
ing. 

**] don’t wish to hear it!’’ she said, hot 
with scornful anger. “You bad better go?’’ 

It was not a wise speech. 

He straightented himself defiantly, put 
bis hands behind him, looked at her across 
the coffin, 

“] don’t suppose you wantto hear it,’’ 
slowly, ard between his clenched teeth, 
‘but you see you’ ve got to all the same,”’ 

Their eyes inet. 

A strange picture intruth. The pretty, 
soft rugzed, book-lined, dimly-illumined 
old roow; in the centrea coffin, from which 
shone lace, roses and & woman's dead face; 
and fencing each other across it, quiet as 
duelists waiting their signal, these two! 

Sbe small, dark clad and dark haired, 
pale now, and pretty, and proud as Lucifer; 
he, tall, sloveoly as to attire, his tine face 
half stupid, baif fierce; be with coarse 
hands; he, redolent of the stabie- yard. A 
tremendous contrast indeed! 

“Well,” she said, coldly, ‘‘say it, and 
then go.” 

“What I want, then, is this—a thousand 
pounds to keep her secret.”’ 

And again he pointed downward. 

She actually laughed. Her courage grew 
stronger every moment. 

“Yoa know no secret of hers, If you 
did, who would believe you? You think 
because lama woman you can biackmail 
me, Bat you don’t know ine!”’ 

Her color had rushed back; her beautiful 
eye met his once more, glittering and un 





fiimching. 


She wase brave one; she had pluck, he 
| said to himseli, 

“$9 1] don’t know I secre f hera? 
siowly and with cunn m bails t eyoe 


Well, there 1 ditier w 
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want me to tell Sir Stuart what 1 know?’’ 

“Cowardl’’ she hissed, “Do you think 
he would believe you? He would have 
you horse whipped from the demesne!’’ 

‘“‘He would, eh?’’ 

He leaned across the ooffin till she could 
feel bis breath upon her cheeks. 

‘And what,’”’ he snaried, ‘if [ brought 
proot?”’ 

* Proof!” For jasta moment she grew 
giddy, *‘What proof?’’ 

“This!’’—invoiuntarily she retreated; his 
body writhed liked a snake across thec offin; 
his evil face was close to hers—“this!'’ And 
mark you, I can bring it here—her ohild!’’ 

‘Oar? 

She reeled backward, sick, blind. That 
had struck home, 

“You cannot!’ she panted, rallying. 
“You lie! Her child died!”’ 

Silence. Then sie heard wheels roiling 
up the avenue, 

What wastbat? A laugh? Yes, a laugh, 
mocking, amused, exultant. He was stand. 
ing there with crossed arms, coarse ard 
blear-eyed. 

“And eo,” atill laughing insolently, ‘‘you 
admit her motherhood!”’ 

Ob, Father of mercy, what had she said? 

A faint, wailing cry escaped her. In her 
quivering excitement she did not hear the 
fall of the muttied knocker, 

The door opened. Some one, tall, brown- 
bearded, travel-stained, caine into the soft- 
ly-lit room, 

He! Desperation, frantic wild, took pos- 
session of her. 

She sprang forward—beyond the coftin— 
was across the room, 

She flung herself upon his breast, and 
clung there as one drowning clings toa 
spar. 

‘Harold,’ she cried, “my darling—my 
busband! Turn that man out! He has in- 
suited me, Turn him out!” 





CHAPTER IX. 

‘do, sir!’ 

The Kari of Silverdale had flung bis arm 
around the shaking but defiant little figure 
beside bim, 

Witb his disengaged hand he pointed 
authoritatively to the door. 

W ho was (he fellow? 

Ab, yes, he recognized him now! That 
handsome tevil of a groom who used to 
take bis horse, 

But how in the name of all that was ont- 
rageous caine he here? 

Keuben Garrett staggered a step forward, 

“I'll go when i got ready,’’ he jeered, 

The commotion bad attracted attention, 
Sir Stuart Woodville and Mra. Vere came 
hurrying up the hall, atthe lower end of 
which stood a little knot of servante, 

‘What does this meéan?’’ demanded the 
master of the Honor, sharply. 

“Jt means | was telling this fine lady 
bere a few fac # about her——’’ 

“Pon’t let Lim say it, Harold!” she 
cried, hoarsely, ‘‘tHe is lying!” 

Kk ven a6 #he #poke bis arm dropped from 
her, One awiltsepring, and bis white bands 
were twisted in the groom’s Mashy cravat 

As iong ## be cou.d, becauré of the pres- 
ence there, be bad neid bis indignation in 
check, 

Now he was merciless, Tie attack was 
#o sudden, # undresained Of, the olner was 
not prepared. His head shook under the 
Kar’s gripcill they could hear bis teeth 
c altering. 

Keally a stronger man than the Karl, te 
see n.6d lacapabie of proper resistance, 

He struck oul savagely, blindly. A few 
powerful jerks, and Harold bad him at the 


pall door, The latterstood ejar. With ois 

foot be pushed it farther open A an 

strong, wrer gewidy, and he ag Hung 
¢ osisting str er, at equ I x « 
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He sauntered back to where the otbers 
stood, silent and dismayed. 

“A good deed, Harold!’’ Sir Stuart sald, 
“The man was drunk.’’ 

‘“Yos, But,’’ ruefully regarding his 
hands, which he was rubbing with his cam- 
brio bankerchief, “if lL only had not taken 
offmy gloves, Why, | nad to touch the 
fellow!” 

“Sach a disturbance! 1 really thougnt | 
should expire!’ declared Aunt Clara, 
clasping ber plump hands excitedly. ‘Just 
as we were eating the curry, 1 heard the 
volces, A really delicious curry, tool’’ 

‘Well, well, go back and finish it!’’ ad- 
vised her brother, testily. ‘Bless my soul! 
where’s Lilian? Ah, yes, I see! Oome 
away, Clara. They can exist without our 
rociety.’’ 

In one of the astraight-backed hall chairs 
sat the Countess—just where she had sat 
the night Harold had mistaken her for her 
sister. She remembered the moment with 
a shudder, 

Sne feit stunned and heartaick, Garrett's 
declaration was atartling inthe extreme, 
Was it true? Oh, she wondered ao it It 
were really true! 

‘My poor little Lillian, bow you atart! 
You are nervous, dear! And no wonder, 
This bas been a sad ordeal for you.”’ 

Haroid waa leaning against her chair, 
rubving gently the little cold band he had 
taken. 

*Yeu,’’ 

Her atif! lips varely formed the word, 
She feit exhausted. Even his caresses 
aroused her not at all. 

Could she keep it up, she was asking her- 
self, helplesal y—oould ane? 

Not for days, but for months, perhaps for 
years and years. Would she not some- 
times want to confess It all, to scream it out, 
the whole wretched secret, the whole peril- 
ous plot? 

No, no! She must keep it up. There 
was no retreating now, All her bridges 
were burned behind her, and she would 
be happy yet. Why should her life be a 
bieank —woree than a biavuk, a perpetual 
misery—|just because her sister died? If 
that death had opened for her the door to 
love, luxury, and all the good things of life, 
should she fear to cross the threshold of the 
place wherein they lay? 

Fear! who seid fear? She knew no such 
word, She looked up into the grave, hand. 
some face bending Over Ler, 

“It was awiul, Harold! It quite un. 
neryved me. Kut now with you | am brave 
again,”’ 

And sie smiled brightly. 

“Ab, pow you look more lie my Lillan!’’ 
he esid, approvingly. ‘1 hardly knew you 
so s#Ombre and mad, You wore just now 
that queer, brooding look which made poor 
Marguerite uniike you —llk6 as she waa,”’ 

‘An, poor Marguerite!” she sighed. 

She shivered as 6he rose, 

“You have not wld me yet, how i# tva?’’ 

“Kecovering rapidly. There was quite 
a romance connected with her rescue, I 
shall tei: you about it latter, Just now I 
wanta bite of supper; I’m half famished,’’ 

Very iste they sattaiking. Two or three 
times when he called her by nane «he did 
not move. Aga.n, When he referred w an 
incident of bie wedding tour, she looked at 
bim biankly. 

“You poor child! You aréeso dazed with 
trouble you can hardly bear or remember,’’ 
he cried, kissing her, 

Sine pave uli a quiet glance, but there 


wast adoration in it 
How good he waa! bow noble and 
thougttful and kind! ‘lruly had Hayard 
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ence! what asense of security,of protection, 
of peace! 
And #0 while ste 


“Mat by the dying fire and thought 
Of the dear, dead woman downstairs,’’ 


her heart was giadder than it bad been for 
many a day. 

An insane gladness? Perhaps. But the 
presence of the man she loved, the know- 
ledge that in all the days to come his love 
and bisestrength would be her refuge and 
her sbield, elated, tranafigured her. 

Back to ber grey eyes came the light, to 
her cheek the glow. 

And eo the night wore on, For her the 
clasping arma, the pamionate kisses, the 
loving worda; and for her who lay below, 
rigid and cold in her anowy !oses and satin 
and jace— what! 


“For there was aiience, and nothing there 
Kut salience and ecenta of egiatere!”’ 


CHAPTER X, 
TOVEMBEK! Such a night as it was! 
\ clear, cool, criap, delicious! A sky as 
darkly biue as polished ateel, up 
which @ silvery moon went drifting—the 
‘fretied fire of many stare’’—a faint breese, 
which seemed Ww bold all the fower soenta 
of the dead sumimer in ita frosty sweetness, 
The little town of Kotblyn was briiliant- 
ly tiluminated, From the poorest hovels 
tb: the richest residences lights gilmmered 
pane. Bonfires biazed in the 
streets; in all the glory of new uniforms 
and brass insetrumenta, the local band 
paraded the streets. 

For to-night was nottbe Karl of Silver- 
dale to bring bome bis bride? 

Like a painted palace, like the vision of a 
dreain, like the magic mansion of Aladdin, 
the old castle looked that night, 

In tue green heart of a Sussex woodiand 
It stood, imposing, magnificent, On gently- 
rising land, it commanded an extensive 
and beautiful view. 

Bullt in the days of Elizabeth, it had 
been enlarged, linproved, till in ite inajes- 
tle beauty was represented the varying 
styles and splendor of several centuries, 
Turreted, battiemented, the oldest part 
densely covered with ivy; here a French 
window, there a portiocoed entrance, yon- 
der a curiously baluatraded casement, it 
presented an oddly distinguished appear- 
ance, 

Silverdale ('astie! at once a palace of 
pleasure and @ veritable stronghold, With 
its smooth, green terraces, its vast dusky 
park, where the sun’s sharpest lances 
could searcely pierce the shield upheld by 
copperbeech and Oak and cedar; its velvet 
hollows, where the red deer crouched; its 
huge fountain, leaping like a gash of dia- 
monde from old Neptune’s swartby throat; 
ite orchid houses, its conservatories; ita 
fantastic pagodas and pavillions; its glow- 
Ing rosery; its cool, silver, shimmering 
lake; its vistas of bloom and ‘ways that 
wind into woody dellis;’’ and not least, its 
splendid boime, rich with the accumulated 
treasures— ihe memories, the associations, 
the refinement and the luxury of centuries 

-all combined to make it the show-place 
of the county and the desire of nomadic 
plutocrats, 

Kut Just now there came from the great 
demense no song of the nightingale or 
thrush; still was the volce of the fountain, 

And Silverdale Castie looked, as has 
been said, «a palace of enchantment, for it 
was one blaze of light from cellar to garret, 

From the gothic windows of stained 
xiass flanked by oaken doors streamed 
prisinatic radiance, sappbire and rose and 
gold, Here and there curtains of plush 
and lace, thrust back, gave glimpses of 
royal fires, leaping in burnished grates, 

And within were flowers and lights and 
warinth and luxury and fragrance, and an 
expectant allence, 

Reatiessiy, up and down the great draw- 
ing-room waiked the daughter of the Kar! 
of Stiverdale, 

She was coming—her stepmother, How 
strangely !t sounded! And hardly older 
than herself. Would she love her? Ah, 
surely she must! That letter to ber was all 
that was tender and good, And the face in 
the photograph her father bad sent her was 
appealing, and frank and sweet 

Was thatthe train? A whistle—yes; and 
a bell ringing—they were slowing into the 
station. And now taintly to her ears came 
from the village the roar of many voices 
the sound of distant cheering, 

A reception in the usual sense the 
Countess bad distinctly declined. No one 

nust be at the Castle to welcome her except 
J recent 
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ier ae war too she could 
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atifl and senseless when the first shoveifal 
of clay clattered down on the ooffin-lid, she 
bad been far from strong. 

The Farl bad immediately taken her 
abroad, but lately he had written she was 
longing for England, #0 he was bringing 
ber home. 

And #0, though no celebration at the 
Oastie was to mark the advent of its mis- 
tress, the townspeople lighted their win- 
dows and set their tar-barrela blazing, and 
made music to the best of their ability, and 
clapped thelr hands sore, and cheered 
themeelves hoarae, for the Earl was a good 
landlord and a generous one, and they ail 
honored bim, 

Leaning against an ebony pedestal, her 
head on her band, Iva stood and listened 
to the dull clamor which drifted up from 
below. 

And ane did not know what a lovely 
picture she made standing there. She 
wore a soft, silky, greenish gown, which 
was almost black, in fact. Simple and 
clinging, it outlined charmingly the erect 
young figure. 

The square corsage was edged with 
filmy lisse, but nothing—not even a thread 
of gold—marred the velvet snowiness of 
throat and bosom, 

The thick, shiny bair was wound oro- 
net-wise over the proud, pretty bead, and 
just above, but not concealing the pure 
forehead, clustered sunny ringlets, 

And the face, that was so childish and 
yet so subtly noble—tbe face, with its 
siim, dark brows and wonderful violet 
eyes, and diinples which came and went in 
the most bewlidering fashion—and beauti- 
ful rose-.ed, rose-sweet mouth—ahb, it was 
a face to love, to live for, to die for! 

And not merely because of its fairness— 
many women are fair, Rather because one 
saw something in it—truth, conrage, ten- 
derness, loyalty—which? or all? Whatever 
it was, one trusted her, seeing it, rever- 
enoed and loved her, 

Listen! Carriage-wheels, She started— 
moved forward, She crossed the drawing- 
room, The tron-clamped doors had been 
flung wide as she reached the hall, 

She went through—out on the broad 
upper step. And #0, standing in the flood- 
ing light like the spirit of weicome personi- 
fied, the alighting travellers looked upand 
saw her. 

‘(My dear Iva!’’ her father sald. 

And then he had ter in her armas, and 
was kissing her warmly. 

Gentiy and quickly she released herself, 
turning to the little, dark figure beside 
bim. She waited for no words of introduo- 
tion, but bent her goiden head till her lips 
touched those of ber step-mother. 

“Welcome home! Are you very tired?’ 
cried the musical young voice, ‘Oh, you 
must be! You shall go to your room at 
once, and then we will bave dinner, Don’t 
call your maid, Let we go with you, 
nam ma,’’ 

The Karl, busy greeting old dumestics 
turned to shoot hera swift, grateful glance, 
and something for Just a moment made the 
black lashes ofthe Countess of Silverdale 
giittering and wet. 

“You are thinner and—and graver than I 
thought you would be, Judging by your 
picture,’’ lva said, as the servants having 
oourtesied their welcome to the new lady, 
she and her stepmother went up the grand 
stairway together. 

“My picture?’’ 

‘Yea, Papasent it to me,” 

They had reached the suite designed for 
the Oountess—half a dozen splendid apart- 
ments, all furnished in soft wood tints, She 
turned on the threshold, 

“Why, I bave bad no picture taken sinoe 
I was a child,’’ 

“Oh, you forget! I have his letter in my 
pocket. See, here it is!’’ 

She beld her the picture, 

In the velvet-bung, Persian rugged, bril- 
liantly-lighted corridor she wood and 
looked at it, and an expression which was 
actually one of fear came into her face, 

For the laughing eyes looking up into 
hers were those of her once happy sister— 
the same which had stared at her, glassy 
and blind, just two months ago, 

Her hands shook as she returned it; but 
her lips were smiling, 

“] bad forgotten. It was taken when I 
wentto London, almost two years ago. I[t 
makes one shudder and feel old to cee an 
unremembered picture of oneself,’’ 

And then she gavea littie cry of pleasure, 

“Oh, how beautifa! !’’ 

For she wasin her boudoir now—the lux. 
urious, artistic room which was to be ber 

wn particular nest 
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never seen anything like it before—any- 
thing balf so rich, so ocsy, so elegant! 

“You are looking quite yourself again, 
Iva,’’ the Facil said, when, an bour later, 
they sat at dinner. 

She laughed. 

“Am 1? Well, | wonder my bair ian’t 
white with the horror of that awful night." 

And then she went on to speak of it to 
the lady who satfor the first time at the 
head of the table of which she benoeforth 
would be hostevs, 

She was strongly affected by circumstan- 
ces. A rainy day give her the blues, A 
pit of sunshine cheered her. And now, in 
this splendid old room, presiding over a 
superbly appointed table, the viands deli- 
cious, the champagne unrivalled, ber apir- 
its rose amezingly. 

And bewitching and sparklingshe looked 
too, though she was of course all in black— 
richest of surah, the finest of Spanish lace, 

“By the way, Iva,’ the Earl said, sud- 
denly, looking up from hie bird, ‘‘whom 
do you suppose I met in Calais?’’ 

She shook her head smilingly. 

‘Geoffrey Damwyn.”’ 

What name wes that? Had she heard 
arighi? 

Instantly out of the glowing face of the 
Countess fied ali its laughter. 

“Yea, | remember nim. Sir Geoffrey 
now, is he not? Did he know you were 
married?’ 

Hie lordsbip burst out Jaughing. 

‘“\My dear child, I can’t tell you. I took 
it for granted be knew, so did not mention 
the fact. He was rusbing for hia boat, so 
we had not much time for conversation.”’ 

How it crept over Marguerite (athousand 
pardons! the Countess of Silverdale) —that 
queer, icy sensation! 

If they only would not look at her! 

‘*\] asked him to come and pay usa good 
long visit. He promised to spend Christ- 
mas with us, A little wild he always was, 
but a capital fellow for all that.’’ 

Ooming here—he! Of all men living, that 
he should come under her roof! And even 
if she succeeded in deceiving him, as she 
had all the rest, if he fell in love with I va’s 
fresh, young loveliness—what then? What 
could she say or do? And ob, the horror of 
meeting him at all hours, smiling back at 
him, exchanging social nothings with nim, 
and all ths time knowing what she did. 

Sbe must not faint, she told herself 
fiercely. 

She tried to raise her cham pagne-giass to 
her lips, With a musical clink-clink it fell 
broken on ber plate. 

‘‘Papa!”’ 

Iva bad started up. 

‘Lilian, my love!’’ 


She was smiling brightly, though her 
face was very white. 

“A slight faintness, the fatigue of travel; 
that is very wearing, you know.”’ 

And all the time she wastbinking she 
could not fight it out. The odds were too 
heavy against ber. And yet she dare not 
yield. 

Good Heavens! why had she not died in- 
stead of Lilian? Bat she had died. Yes, 
she must remember that. It was Mar- 
guerite who was dead— poor Marguerite! 

CHAPTER XI, 
KNOOK, 
A ‘(May I come In?’ 
*‘Come,’’ cried the Countess, 

Into the dainty voudoir of ruby and 
dull gold came Lady Iva. She was dressed 
for walking—dark blue cloth dress, double 
breasted astrachan jacket, and preity be. 
winged round hat, 

“I thought | would look in and tell you I 
am going out. I would Jike to see how 
poor old Granny Morris is getting along.” 

The Countess, lounging by the hearth, 
looked up and laughed, 

“And who is Granny Morris?’’ 

‘Don’t you know?” rubbing on her kid 
gloves as she spoke. “She is my old 
nurse, She liveson the demesne, In fact, 
she keeps one of the lodges, Papa is very 
kind to her because | am so fond of her,”’ 

“Ah, yes! You will find it chilly.” 

“Ob, no! I walk so fast, Au revoir, 
mamma!” 

And then she was off and away, leavir < 
her stepmother deep in neglige, slippers 
and novel by the crackling fire. 

Sucha splendid day!—a hint of frost in 
the air. The trees were donning their win- 
ter garments, dead leaves drifted ander 
foot, but the sky was brilliantly blue, the 
air keen and bracing—a dayon which it 
was good just to live and breathe, 

For quite an bourthe Earl’s daughter 
lingered in the little low-ceiled lodge par- 
lor and talked to the querulous old woman 
who sat knitting there. 

‘l hear we’ve gota grand new mistress 
the VCastie, miss? she questioned, 
grimly 


up at 








“Yea, She is jast as sweet as she is 
lovely, too, She will be more like a sister 
than a stepmother to me, Ob, who Is that?’ 

For the figure of which she had caught 
mght through the diamond latticed window 
was vaguely familiar. The old woman 
rose hastily, looked out. 

She instantly dropped her knitting and 
rushed to the door. 

“Ob, Master Lionel !’’ 
her cry. 

The young fellow, walking slowly by 
on the road without, looked back smiling- 
ly at the sbrill summons, and, turning 
aside, uniatched one of the smaller iron 
gates, came through, and up the trim 
walk to the door at which stood Granny 
Morris, 

“My dear laddie! and I didn’t know you 
were home! And were yon passing with- 
out coming !n to see your old nurse?”’ 

His cheery !augh reached the girl within, 

“Oh, I thought it was your tea-time and 
I must not disturb you!” he declared, 
shaking ber skinny old hand vigorously, 

“Come in—come in!’’ turning to lighta 
candle which stood ona little table in the 
small ball. “And now let me have a good 
look at you.”’ 

The dusk was closing in, already in this 
little room it was quite dark, 

“Why, laddie, you’ve been sick!’’ She 
was holding ber candle above her grey 
head, and looking searchingly at him, in 
her excitement wholly forgetful of her 
other guest, who sat silent and surprised in 
the shadow. ‘You are white asa slip ofa 
girl. And why bave you your beautiful 
curly hair cutoff soclose? Dear me, laddie, 
now I look right hard at you, | can hardiy 
think it’s you!” 

He was a handsome fellow, splendidly 
tall and well-proportioned, with a bright, 
dashing, clean-sheven face, short dark hair, 
finely chiselled features, straight nose, 
square chin, firm moutb, and a pair of 
laugbing quizzi~al eyes, 

“T have been ill. I met with an accident 
which kept meon my back afew weeks, 
I was in a burning building. Ooming 
from it the ladder I was descending broke, 
I got considerably shaken up and scorched 
—so0 much so that when they showed me a 
mirror I looked in it, and wondered, like 
the old woman in children’s story books, 
‘If I bel?’ Sol said to myseit, just as she 
did :— 


Lady Iva heard 


‘““¢Well, if I be I, 
As I! suppose | be, 

I’ve a good nurse at home, 
And she’ll know me!’ 


And behold! I have hurried back for you 
to identify me!”’ 

Her wrinkled face relaxed. 

‘Oh, go ’long with you now, Mr. Lionel! 
You are just as great a tease as ever, I de 
— Weil, if 1 wasn’t forgetting!’ wheel- 
ing sharply round to where lvagat. “My 
dearie, won’t you pease forgive me?”’ 

The girl rose, pulling cn ber gloves, 

“Oertainly! And I must thank you for 
calling Mr, Lionel.” 

The young fellow was staring at her half- 
increduously. 

“Ia it——”’ he began. 

She held out her pretty, slender hand 
with a graceful cordiality. 

‘Yes, Iam Iva Romaine, And this is 
the first opportunity I’ve bad to thank you 
for your heroism that terrible night. I do 
thank you now,” 

The tone said much more than the words, 
80 earnest it wasf so tremulous. 

For all at once, with appalling vivid ness, 
had come back ‘o her that moment when 
she stood in the high convent window, in 
tae smoke, the flame, the glare—-stood look- 
ing down on the surging crowd below and 
waited for death. 

And then ap the ladder had sprung 4 
stalwart young figure, in gay masquerade 
ball costume of rose and white satin, a!! 
glittering with jewels, and into hers bad 
looked a brave, boyish face, with resolute 
lips and dauntless eyes —the face which for 
the second time she beheld in tbe little 
candle-lit room of the lodge at her father’s 


When they came out into the sweet, stil! 
November evening he turned and walked 
beside her up the avenue. 

“You are our neighbor, I think papa 
sali, I have been in Sussex so little, I am 
unfamiliar with its places.” 

‘Yes, our land joins. 1 have not been 
home myself very much for several year#. 
I really live in London; but I like to re 
tain the servants and keep the old place 
ready for occupancy at a moment’s notice.”’ 

“Then you are alone?”’ 

“Unlackily yes. I bave no near rela- 
tions, no family ties, and so I knock here 
and there as the humor takes me. Ab 
of your maids has a military admirer 
perceive. One of the new regiment at the 
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Rotbl yn Barracks, I suppose,” 

Iva glanced carelessly at the two people 
standing In the shade of a tree Just beyond 
them, and talking earnestly. ‘ 

Tbe wowan was small and slender, th 
man of unusual height, 

It was bright enough for her to notice 
tbat be wore the uniform of a private in the 
English army. 

Soe absorbed were they In their conver- 
sation they did not appear to hear the foot- 
steps of the pair approaching. 

They were almost upon them when the 
woman became cognisant of their presence. 

She turned sharply; as quickly turned 
away. Just one glance! 

“Tbe Braceborough ball comes off next 
month, 1 believe,’’ Lionel was saying. 
“May we hope—Il am a member of the 
club, you know—tnat you and the Countess 
will bonor us by your presence?”’ 

Sue hardly beard him, 

“No—that- is, yes. We have not really 
decided yet. Will you not come in?’’—for 
they bad crossed the terrace and were at 
the foot of the shallow stone steps, 

“Thank you, no; but I shall call to-mor- 
row if I may.” 

And then he lifted his hat and walked 
away, 

lva stood still a moment, then she went 
in across the rich, lofty, beautiful old hail 

nd up to her own room, 

Sne felt strangely ill at ease and bewil- 
dered; for the face which had been turned 
to her a moment in the waning light, and 
so suddenly and significantly averted—the 
face of the woman who talked witb a com- 
mon soldier atdusk in her father’s demesne 
— was that of her stepmother, the Countess 
of Silverdale! 


CHAPTER XII, 
N the part of the Countess, the meeting 
( ; had been purely accidental, 

- Wearying of the drowsy quietude 
of ber room, the dulness of her novel, she 
had decided to walk down towards the 
lodge, meet Iva, and return with her, 

And ten minutes after her resolution was 
taken she was out, and walking briskly 
down the wide, curving avenue, 

Suddenly she stopped, Soe had seen no 
one, 80@ bad not heard a sound; but by 
sone mesmeric intuition she became con- 
scious Of an antagonistic presence, 

Involuntarily she looked to the right. 
Standing under a copper-beech wasa tall 
figure in scari¢t coat, black trousers, black 
beit, and Giengarry cap. The knit brows, 
the beak like nose, the huge moustache— 
she recogn.z3d him immediately. 

She recoiled astep. He saw the action, 
and /anghed as he strode towards her, 

“Ou, you needn’t be scared’’—with reas- 
suring insolence—‘*hough you did serve 
m6 @ mean trick the last time 1 saw you— 
gelling your high-and-mighty husband to 
kick imé outof-doors, Well, I’m not 
drunk now; and this time you must hear 
m6 out,’ 

S16 gianced around helplessly. No one 
wa8in Sight, and his dark face was threat- 
6ning a8 a thandercloud, and set asa bull- 
dog's, 

“Well, hurry!” 

if she must, she must listen then. The 
pré ty teeth under the rosy lips shut with 
an @ugry Snap, 

“is about the young one, I can’t afford 
lo pay for its support any longer.” 

“Ah, the chila! But you said it was 
dead,’’ 

Hie smiled. 

“So she told you that, did she? Well, she 
was pretty confidential. I didn’t think she 
wes the Kind to blab, Yes, I said it was 
Gead, but I don’t see how the fact of my 
Saying 80 provesi.’’ 

“You lied, then?’’ she bissed between 
ber teeth, 

“Yes, your ladyship,’? with cheerful 
proupiness, “] lied—straight! For why? 
Ob, 1 thought it would bea good thing to 
bave a hold over her of which she knew 
Dotuing—a rod in pickle, as the saying 
g06S—and throughit I intended to get even 
with her some tim) for the way she tram- 
Ped on me, I suppose she told you about 
that, too?’’? he wound up, fiercely. 

“Yes, yes! no matter now. The child 
réaily lives, you swear?” 

“Yes, if you can call it living, Itisina 
Girty little hole of a house ina pretty rough 
®-rner of London, There are a good many 
cals around, and a good many rats, and just 
&>OUL as Inany dirty, hungry young ones, 
You can’t hardly call it living.” 

Don’! she protested, faintly, 
© Was uncériain whether to be glad or 
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Sorry bercuiid lived. It would be another 
si anotuer secret, anotner anxiety. 
I w soft the little head which for 
ad cuddied on ber breast, 
the tiny bands! 
among such people 
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things—it was terribie to think of. 

“By jingo!” with a gruff iaugh; ‘‘you’re 
a8 squeamish over it as if it was your own. 
And you do look like her. Tne Lord 
never madea couple of ivy-leaves more 
atthe than youtwo, You might beher, you 

“Go on!” she oried, feverishly. “The 
ehild!”’ 

He folded his arms, 

“That's for you tosay. I’ve been skuik- 
ing around here these couple of days wait- 
ing toask you that identical question. | 
didn’t dare go to the house, {’ve had all I 
want of your fire-eater.’’ 

W bat would she do? what could she? She 
might bring the little one down here, de- 
clare him some chiid taken through char- 
ity, have him well cared for. But— And 
the doubt wasa shock. What if this latest 
yarn was only another diabolical false- 
hood? 

She looked straight up at him, 

“How am [to know if I interest myself 
in this affair but that you are palming off 
some strange child on me? How am {[ to 
know? I can’t believe you,” with quiet 
contempt. 

His snaky eyes twitched, 
tache curled up at the corners, 

‘You needn't. You can believe your 
own eyer.”’ 

A resemblance! She had not thought of 
that. She shrank back a step, 

‘tHe is like——’’ she faltered. 

‘Like him—yes,’’ 

Dusk was creeping through the treer, 
Chilly, grew the air. 

*‘] can’t stand bere all night,’’ she de- 
clared, impatientiy. ‘Tell me what you 
want—what you are willing to do?’ 

“Now, that’s business—that’s what { like 
to hear,’’ he commented, placidly. ‘Well, 
here’s my terms: 1’il give you the kid’s 
address—it is written on this card—and 
you can do as you |ike about him, I wash 
my bands of him, Sue ts dead, and so I’ve 
no more use for him, I’ve enlisted, you 
see,’’ witha giancs at bis uniform, ‘I! get 
my sbilling a day; but, bless you, what's 
that? So, if Il give you this card (1 won’t, 
you know, unless you agree to what I| ask 
—I’ll let the youngster die of dirt and 
starvation firsi), if | give you this card, 
and it 1 promiseto keep my mouth shut 
now and for éver—and you needn’t be 
scared much aboat that, for our regiment is 
gointto Egypt soon, and there is 1ess chance 
of a man coming back tuan of his staying 
there—wiil you give me a_ thousand 
pounde?”’ 

She shook ber head slowly, 

“I bave not got it.” 

“Sue did not have very much, either, but 
she gave me her jewelry, and | used to 
lumber it in London. Why, one night it 
was pouring rain—New Year’s night, it 
was—and she came rushing through it all 
to me with a gold chain, She knew | must 
have something. What’s the use of being 
smart enough to find out about things if 
you can’t make some money out of them 
when you do find out?’’ 

“Hushl’’ 

Footsteps behind them, coming up the 
centre of the avenue, 

Without considering what she was doing, 
she glanced around, and flasked her face 
away again. 

Bat in that second she saw the passers- 
by were Iva and some strange young gen- 
tlemen, 

“She was awlully afraid of being tound 
out—wmoet so after tbe Earl, your husband 
that is, came to the Honor,” 

“Ou, stop!’ she com inanded, in a perfect 
agony of nervousness “Letmethink, I 
can give you turee hundred pounds,” 

“No go.” 

Couid she possibly raise fnore? She 
racked her brain. 

‘sMaxe it tive,’ he urged. 

Far away she could hear the sound of 
horee's hoofs. Psruaps it wasthe Karl re- 
turning. 

“[ can't!’ sbe panted. 

“AU right.” 

He» began to put away the card he held. 

O.1, the poor vaby! to be left in that 
biueous piace! The mighty mother-inatinct 
rose iu all its power, Sue must get the 
money somehow, Sie reid out her hand, 

“You will wake it five?” 

Sue nodded, 

Nearer came the sound of the trotting 
hoofs. 

“When will I get i?” 

‘ Friday night,’ 

‘ Where?”’ 

“Here!’ 

‘You swear it?’’ 

Lhe boof-beats sounded horribly distinct 
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on tbe® baru road, 


His mous- 


‘“Y es—yes! 
The equestrian ad turned in at the 


gates—was riding rapidiy up the avenue 








She snatched the card—hid it in her 
bosom. 

“I will pay you then—yes!” she whis- 
pered, savagely. “And I hope—I hope to 
Heaven you wil! goto Egypt and be shot 
down like a dog there, you scoundrel!” 

She wheele* away—was standing in the 
middie of the avenue, hailing the horse- 
man. 

re reined in. 

“Why, Lilian, dear!’ 

“Yes,” the man in the shadow of the 
copper-beech heard her cry, sweetly anc 
merrily, ‘1 came to meet you! Now you 
must dismount and walk up with me— 
think of my devotion!” 

“It was good of you, love! but then, you 
are a!l goodness!” 

“Of course,” gaily. 

And her silvery laughter floeted back 
to him as they walked togetier up the 
avenue, 
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CHAN@KD HIS Vest —'‘What are you 
looking at?” queried a young man who 
was standing on a down town corner well 
known as a meeting place for friends, says 
a Chicago paper. His remark was ad- 
dressed to the friend, who had bappened 
along and falien to staring at the waiting 
party. “Ob, the vest?’’ he continued, as he 
followed hie friend’s gaze wa very disre- 
putable garment which disgraced bis per- 
son, 

The color was a muddy, yellowish 
brown; the vest was worn and frayed, and 
two ofthe buttons were gone; but there 
the young man stood, with his stylish bat 
cocked jauntily, bis immaculate patent 
leathers glistening in the gaslight, and his 
coat thrown wide open, that he might show 
more of that frigntfuil garment, 

His friend clutched bis sieeve and en- 
treated him to button up his coat, 

He met the appalling glance with a smile, 

“Little experiment of mine,’’ he said, 
“You see | often, have appointments to 
meet people at this corner, Well, itsa 
great stamping ground for beggars, and | 
am their softest mark, If one gets close 
enough to tackle me I am _ =4gone, 
I can’t resist an appeal, though | suspect 
them all of being frauds. I’ve got a power- 
ful imagination, and the picture instantiy 
rises before me, if I am ever tempted to 
say no, of some honest creature, homeless 
and hungry through no fault of his own, 
and this floors me. So I have have de- 
vised a scheme to divert attention from 
myself. I thought at first that it was my 
glittering eye which attracted them, and I 
donned glasses; but, biess you, it made no 
difference. Then | thought that maybe 
my patent-leathers savored too strongly of 
opulence, and I shook them. But I plainly 
saw from the way in which | was vio- 
timized that night that if 1 had gone bare. 
foot I would still bave suffered. Aliofa 
sudden a light broke in on me, It was wy 
vest. You remember my plaid veat?’’ 

The listener groaned, 

“I alwaye liked it myself,” he continued, 
“but I-had no idea that it was so fascina- 
ting tothe masses, Well, 1 shed the vest 
and bere] am. Been showing this one for 
near an hour, and no one has tackled me 
except a one-legged man who was near- 
sighted, and when he got near enough to 
take it in he shied so that he dropped his 
crutch. Great scheme, eh?” 

—+—<——_- - > 

No LonoggR JEALOUS.—A young mar- 
ried woman cn the north side suddenly 
grew suspicious of her husband, who belore 
his marriage bad been ‘one of the boys,’’ 
and recently she determined to catch hiin. 
Monday he told her he had to go to the 
lodge. 

“That is only his excuse,’’ she sald to 
herself. ‘He'll not fool me this time,”’ 

As soon as he was around the corner she 
was after him inacab, The husband, ob- 
livious of the espionage he was under, went 
straight to the lodge hall. The cab was 
pulled up where a view of the hal! entrance 
was secured and a watch was kept, 

“He will be down soon,’’ repeated the 
wife to herself, “and then I'll catch bim 
as he sneaks away.’’ 

At ten o’clock the lodge was over and 
the husband came down stairs with the 
other members, The ‘‘sbadow’”’ in the cab 
was alert to catch every word, 

“Come, George,’’ she heard some one 
eay, ‘‘let’s bave @ drink before you go 
bome,”’ 

ON ot to-night,’’ she next heard in reply. 
“] must go straight bome,. My wife did 


not seem well, and | am anxious about 
ber,’’ 
[nen her busband started off homeward 
|atalbrisk Walk. 
Wi 


fe exciaimed frantically to the cabby 


int get home velore be does, 





sip your borse,” the now crestfallen 
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The welcome the husband received that 
night waa a surprise to bim, ‘This seems,”’ 


he sald, “ilke old times.”’ 
— a ——— 


Bric-a-Brac. 


In JAPAN.—The domestic superstitions 
of Japan are so intrenched in the household 
that religion, argument, even ridicule can- 
not destroy them. Some of these supersti- 
tions bave a moral or educational purpose, 
including lessons of benevolence, neatness, 
and habits of cleanliness, A room is never 
swept immediately after the departure of 
the intnate, for fear of sweeping out the 
iuck. Atamarriage ceremony, neither the 
bride nor the groom wears any clothing of 
a purple oolor, lest their marriage be soon 
dissolved, purple being a color most liable 
to fade. 

Ski. WITH THE PKEN.—The moat won- 
dertui teats of penmanship have been com 
pletely overshadowed by the achlevomentas 
ofa lately invented machine, composed of 
exquisitely graduated wheels, running a 
tiny diamond point at the end of an almost 
equaily tiny arm, whereby the inventor 
was able to write upon glass the whole of 
the Lord’s Prayer within a space which 
ineasured the two kundred and ninéty- 
fourth ofan inoh in length, by the four 
huvdred and fortieth of an inch In breadth, 
or about the measurement of a dot over the 
letter ‘1’? inocommon print, With that ma- 
chine, anyone who understood operating it 
could write the whole 3,566 480 letters of 
the Old and New Testament eight times 
over in the space of one inch aquare, 

W BARING Comas.—In England thecnce 
popular custom of wearing combs has 
passed away almost entirely, with the pro. 
bability of being as speedily revived when. 
ever the eocentricities of fashion shal! dic- 
tate the change, or some of its votaries of 
high rank shall set the example, This 
total extinction of the comb has extended 
even to children; although it is not #0 long 
ago since boys and girls used to have their 
halr stretched neatly backwards and kept 
in place by means of a ciroular comb. The 
typical English barber, too, was formerby 
conspicuous for the small comb stuck In 
the top of his head, or atthe side; while the 
dandies of a century back strutted atout In 
the parks with their balir arranged accord- 
ing tothe hideous sugar-loaf pattern, sur- 
mounted by a comb of a costly character, 

ABouT MARRIAGE, — There are some 
rather strange traditions connected with 
the festival of St. John in the Nvapolitan 
province, BKesides casting imoiten lead 
into water, and reading their fate froin the 
forms it assumes, it is the custom for 
young girls to fill a bucket with water, 
sprinkled with rone-leaves, in which they 
next morning bathe toeir faces, in the be- 
lief that thus their beauty will be preserved 
for ever. Another usage is that the girls 
go out for nine nights In succéssl in before 
the feas, into a balcony, and there repeat 
three /’aters, three Aves, and three G/orias 
with a prayer to St. Jobn that records bis 
beheading. On the ninth night, at mia- 
night, she who has prayed in earnest will 
behold # beam of lightin thesky, on which 
the daughter of Herodias will be meen 
dancing, while a voice from the bowels of 
the earth will call out the name of the 
watcher’s future husband, Same giris 
mount a step ladder, and throw a@ alipper 
from the top, alming at the next step below. 
As many steps as #he Inisses #0 Inany yoars 
will pass before ber inarriage. 

AmMBER.—Ainber has julltealancy value, 
Large pieces will fetch a price bearing no 
sortof regulated relation to that obtained 
for smallerapecimens, A plecé one pound 
in weight is sought after by dealers asa 
treasure; and when It co:nes to ten pounds 
weight (which isin rare instances the case ) 
ita price rises to hundreds of pounds, The 
largest inass at present known welgha 
eighteen pounds; it was found in Lithuania, 
and is preserved in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin. Wise men tell us, however, that 
we must not always rely on tne genulne- 
ness of particular speciinens. Artificers 
whose ingenulty is In advance of thelr hon- 
esty take small pieces of amber, smooth 
the surfaces, inolsten them with .inseed 
oll, and press the.» together over # charcoal 
fire, Tne great museum of jewels and 
minerals at Dresden contains many such 
bulitap specimens, Verltable or factiti- 
ous, the pleces of gum preserved in mu- 
seums disclose plentiful examples of bees, 
wasps, gnats, spiders, and beetles, inore or 
leas perfect, suggesting the couplet 


The things, we know, ere neilthe r rare 


The wonder'’s how on earth they enter Chere 
It ia no longer a wonuer All now agree 
that this amber is an indurated resin w! 
oozes from old pine and Or trees, and a 
nulates into nodules large or s 4 as 
y cane nay be 
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MAIDEN! DOST THOU LOVE ME? 





nY FF. PRN ER, 
Maiden’ doet thou love me’ 
Yor | ewear to thee, 
Ky (howe shies above me, 
Thou artall to me 
~ They may cease to emile upon thee, 
They may har! thelr temperate on thee, 
Hut more faithful I than they, 
Love thee bow, and love thee aye 


Maiden, dost thou love me’ 
Ky you Queen of Night, 
Thou shaltetlll approve me 
(hangeiessin thy elgh!t. 
Oft ber placid face le clouded, 
Hoodwink'’d to thy ganae, and shrouded 
But more faithful | than she, 
Now and ever dote on thee! 
ee ee 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,’’ “OLIVE 





VAROOB," “HY CROOKED PATHS,”’ 
‘SH KATHED IN VERELVET,"’ 
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OHAPTER X, 

ADY FEKNDALE drew Norah's arm 
| within bers, and they went into the 

hall. A carriage of an old-fashioned 
and remarkably comfortable appearance 
Stood at the steps, and tne sight of it seem- 
od to remind Lady Ferndale of Norah's 
return. 

“I'll send ber back in aclose carriage,’’ 
shewald, “ty the way, wy child, I think 
you ought to bave something warmer on, 
the nights are chilly.’ 

Hariwan, WhO was standing ata livtle dis- 
tance waiting toattend the ladies tothe 
coarriege, turned and #poke quietly to some- 
one on the stairs above ber, and present- 
ly Becoa came down with a soft Highland 
siawi, 

“The very thing,’’ said Lady Ferndale, 
and she jooked hard at Becca as she follow- 
ed with Harman and arranged tue iight rug 
Over lie iadios’ knees, 

Norah bent forward, 

“1 bave nol asked my father yet, Becca,” 
Khe wald softly, “bucl am sure you may 
atay,’’ 

Hooea, with the photograph in her pocket, 
dropped @ ball curteey, and with # wave of 
the band and # bow from the earl the pair 
of ponies started, 

“Wasn't toat Rebecca South who came 
with your shawl, iny dear?’ asked Lady 
Ferndale as ehe skilfully kept the high- 
mettiod ponies tn hand, 

“You, said Norah, 

“I didn’t Know she wasin service with 
you,”’ 

* Well, me scarcely is,”’ said Norah, and 
abe explained the clicumstances, 

Lady Ferudale looked decidedly thought- 
ful, 

“T hope she will 
know she 


bea good girl,” she 
said, ‘1 is very clever and 
quick, but hesitated, “I’m afraid 
you wili find her rather giddy and a little 
wilful,’’ 

Norah laugbed slightly. 

"Oo, think sie will be good,” she 
sald, ‘Sue seeiuis reserved and shy at 
present,” 

‘Lady Ferndale suniied, 


she 


“T shouldn’t call that a fault,’’ she said, 
‘and itis not the character she generally 
but don’t think I am speaking 
@painsther. Gir.s will be giris, and you 
can’t put old Leads on young shoulders, 
Sspecially when the head# are 80 pretty as 
Becca's. 
Ing about her; I want to hear all about 
yourseif—that is, all you care to tell me,’’ 
and she elid her band on to Norah's, 

“TL wiiltell you everything, but there is 
Very little to tell,” said Norab, and sbe be- 
gan, s.yly at first, to describe her past life 
and the little cottage on the cliff, 


bears; 


Lady Ferndale drew her op, now and 
again beslowlny & gentle pressure on the 
sinall band, and before they bad gone a 
couple of miles Norah found berself talk- 
ing to this new friend as if she had known 
ber for years, 

As Lord Ferndale 
would draw the 
} Ommeased ODE, 

“And you lived alone with this old ser- 
Vant with the strange You must 


often said, his wife 
heart out of a stone if it 


name, 





Kut don't let us waste time talk- | 





have felt sOlilary sometimes, dear, 

And whatecbanyge allthis must seem to 

yoa!” 
“You, it 


o Wea D 


very 


was but | 


{1180 @ Servant, 616 Was a 


Lonely sometimes; 


| Open hearted 
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“Well?” asked Lady Ferndale with as 
smile, 

“Oh, sometimes I wish thatit was not 
all quite so—grand. | am alwaysafraid that 
I ebal! make some mistake.” 

“lL am quite sure you haven’t,’’ retorted 
Lady Ferndale shrewdly. ‘My dear, you 
behave as if you were born in the purple. 
Asltwid your father, you must have got 
your manner from him, the best of bis, 
Kut itis achange! And it will be greater 
and more etriking presently, for we mean 
to make a great deal of you. You are our 
latest acquisition, you know, and must ex- 
pect to be treated to a little lionising.’’ 

As she spoke they entered a lane ups 
steep bhill,and sabe pulled up the ponies 
into a walk, 

Norah smiled, 

“] shall be such avery poor kind of 
lion,” she said, “I’m afraid I don’t even 
know how to roar, I——"” 

Nhe stopped suddenly, and Lady Fern- 
dale glanced at her to see the cause, 

Norab had happened to glance towards 
the left side of the lane just alittle ahead 
of them, and saw a young man seated on a 
ate, 

An easel stood below him, but he was 
evidently taking a rest, and sat with his 
aris resting on his kn6es, and smoking in 
deep thought 

Shetried notto blush, but she felt the 
hot blood rising to her face, and she knew 
that Lady Ferndale’s quick eyes bad notic.- 
od it. 

‘Who is that, dear?” she asked, 

“His name is Cyril Burne,’’ replied 
Norah, quietly, and as indifferently as she 
could, “He is an artist.’”” 

“Kvidently,” said 
“Whata bandsome young fellow! 
friend of yours, dear?’ 


“Soarcely a friend—I have only met him 
” 


Lady Ferndale, 
Is hea 


Oonos 

Nhe paused, remembering the voice on 
the terrace, 

‘He is painting bits of the park,’’ 

‘O! course; | bad forgotten that you 
only came the other day, Yes, be is re- 
markably handsome, and it's a fine face, 
too,”? said Lady Ferndale, dropping ber 
voice as they came within Cyril’s hear- 
Inge 

He looked up, saw Norah, and dropping 
from the gate took his pipe from his mouth 
aod rained his hat. 

“Shail l stop?’’ asked Lady Ferndale in 
a whisper. 

“Oo, no,” repiied Norah in an equally 
low voice, and the color rcse more decided- 
ly. 

“Very well,” said Lady Ferndale, and 
the ponies walked on, ‘1l’m rather disap- 
pointed,’”’ she said witi. © litthe laugh, ‘for 
{ wanted to hear him speak,’’ 

Lady Ferndale’s disappointment was 
short-lived, for they had heard someone 
running bebind, and looking back she saw 
Cyril with @ handkerchief tn bis band, 

“L’ve dropped my handkerchief,” said 
Lady kernd.le, and she laughed, “Itisa 
fortunate thing itis mine instead of yours, 
or he would have thought——”’ 

Cyril was upto them by this time, and 
stood bareheaded, the handkerchief ex- 
tended, 

‘Yes, it is mine,’’ said Lady Ferndale, 
‘Ob, thank you 80 much, I am sorry you 
should have bad 80 much trouble,” 

‘1 was no troubie,”’ be sald in his frank, 
musical voice, which evidently pleased 
her ladyship, for she smiied upon bim 
graciously. 

‘Introduce him, dear,’’ she said in a low 
voice, as 8he pulthe handkerchief in the 
carriayg6 basket, 

Norab bent forward and made the intro- 
duction, not blushing now, but with that 
sweet gravity which Lady Ferndale bad 





| noticed and been 80 quick to aduiire, 


Cyril bowed, and waited to be addrese- 
ed, 

‘‘Lady Norah tella me you are patoting 
sole Views in Santleigh, Mr, Burne,” said 
Lady Ferndale, ‘I bope you will not be 
too exclusive, and that you will not alto- 
kelther neglect the rest of the locality, 
Santieigh doesn’t monopolize all the pio. 
turesque; we have got some of it Fern- 
dale,”’ 

He looked at her, with the pleasant smile 
in his handsome eyes, 

‘Dare Iltake thatasa permission?” he 
said. 

“Ob, yes, 


replied Lady Ferndale in her 
way. ‘‘Lord Ferndale will 
be delighted if you will paint where you 


please. He is almost an artist himeelf.’’ 


“| am very fortunate,’’ be said. 
It was justthe k response to gain 
ady 4 s 4 ” 18De gave a iit 
A a 
y ar = - 
ve lata! “ a] % \ } ROK 





POST. 


Oyril paused a moment to set & rein 
straight that bad got crooked, then lifted 
his batand stood beck. Asbe didso he 
raised his eyes and looked st Norah fora 
moment—not with the bold stare of the Ll- 
bred, but with a respectfal glance—which 
she responded to witha alight bow, and the 
carriage drove on. 

‘| daresay you think mea very eccentric 
person, to ask you to introduce me to & man 
who is almost a stranger to you, wy dear,” 
she said with a smile. 

‘Was it strange?” said Norab witb a lit- 
tle start, as if she were walking from a 
dream. 

‘Well, it was a little; but then, you see, 
I know that he was a gentleman.” 

“Why, yes!’ said Norab, below her 
breath, 

‘Yea; at my age one is never deceived. 
One look is enough; and if bis face had not 
proclaimed him his voice would have done 
so. But 1 suppose it was wrong. My bus- 
band is always scolding me for what he 
calla my precipitancy, You mustn't follow 
my example, but rather take warning by 
me.”’ 

‘‘Very well,’ assented Norah laughingly. 

Lady Ferndale was silent for a longer 
time than was usual with her, then she sud- 
denly exciaimed— 

“No!” 

‘“No?’’ asked Norah, 

‘“% beg your pardon, my dear; I was 
thinking aloud,” explained Lady Ferndale, 
‘“] bad an idea that I had met your Mr, 
Cyril Burne before——”’ 

The color rose to Norab’s face, 

“*My’ Mr. Oyril Burne!” 

‘‘Weil, he’s more yoursthan mine,” re- 
torted Lady Ferndale naively. “But it was 
atmistake. I don’t remember him, and 
I’m good at remembering faces; and yet 
his seemed familiar to me,”’ 

“Perbaps you met him in London,”’ sug- 
gested Norah, 

Lady Ferndale shook her head doubt- 
fully. 

‘Perhaps, but I don’t think so, Have 
you madeany other acquaintances?’’ she 
asked, 

Norah told her of the bachelor dinner 
party on the night of ber arrival. 

“And I baveseen Mr, Guildford Berton 
since,” abe said, 

She said nothing of the scene between 
him and Cyril Burne, Somehow it seemed 
to her as if she bad no right to witness it, 
and therefore to speak of it. 

‘Hem! Mr. Guildford Berton, said Lady 
Ferndale, pursing ber lips; ‘and how did 
he strike you, dear?’’ 

Norab hesitated. 

‘Thanks,’’ laughed Lady Ferndale; “I 
agree with you. Mr. Guildford Berton is 
not a favorite of mine, and whenever I see 
him 1 always wonder why on earth your 
father makes so intimate a friend of him, 
And yet it seems 80 unjust to express any 
opinion that’s at all adverse, because Mr, 
Gulidford Berton never does anytning that 
one can complain of. And, really, 1 ought 
not to prejudice you against him, for you 
w.il be sure to see a great deal of bim,” 

So they talked, the elder lady as delighted 
with Norah as Norab was with ber, and 
after a time they reached a rambling Queen 
Anu mansion in red brick, looking, as 
Norah thought, likea picture of Millaia’s 
rather than real brick and stone; with the 
ivy climbing over it, and setting every 
listening window In a deep green frame, 

‘Yeu, it’s very pretty,’ sald Lady Fern- 
dale, in ree ponse to Norah's exclamation of 
delight; “and of course I’m very fona and 
proud of it, though it is not nearly so grand 
# place as yours, | have spent many bappy 
years there,’ she added with a little sign 
snd ablush. ‘Mine was a love match, my 
dear, and, unlike some love matches, it has 
turned out very weil. I am still in love 
with my husband, and | think he likes me 
a little,’’ and sbe laughed, 

They drove up to the house through a 
quaint garden in the Dutch style, and Lord 
Ferndale came down thestepsa, He was 
dressed in a white linen suit with a straw 
hat, and asmile beamed over his hand- 
so.ne face when he saw who it was his wife 
had brought home, 

“Bebold the captive of my bow and 
spear, Edward,’’ said Lady Ferndale laugh- 
ing. 

‘Toles is a deligbtfal surprise, Lady 
Norah,’’ be said, taking ber band and hold- 
ing it with a gentle pressure, “1'’m awful- 
ly glad to see you,” 

The Earl of Arrowdale would have gone 
to the stake ratber than utter such a word 
in bis welcome toa lady, but to Norah it 


sounded deliciously hearty, and she look- 
6d at Lord Ferndale witha shy gratitude 
AAT SR CVGS, 
ad r or B10 LOOK er to ber Ww roou 
and began at once maké a daughter of 


nsisting upon unfastening the long 








coils of red-brown hair with her own 
hands, and petting her to her beart’s con. 
tent. 

The earl and countess were alone, anq 
all through dinner—which was leas sais 
ly than the meal at Santleigh Court, ang 
not in the least formal—they vied wity 
each other in making her feel at home. 

Lord Ferndale had seen a deai of tne 
world, both the great and the small, and 
he set himself to amuse the beautiful gir; 
with whom he and bis wife had fallen in 
love at first sight, and presently Norah 
forgot tbat she bad known the.n for only 
so short a time, and talked too. 

Lord Ferndale glanced once or twice 
his wife, end the glance said plainly 

“We have found a treasure: a young wo. 
man who is not only pretty, but clever ang 
sensibie,’’ 

“Now, while you are drinking your 
claret, Edward, Norahand 1 will haves 
quiet ramble; and if you are good, we will 
give you some music when you come into 
the drawing-room,” 

*] will be virtue personified,’’ he respon. 
ded, as he opened the door for them: “and 
mind, I only give you balf an hour,” 

Lady Ferndale took Norah into some of 
the old time-honored rooms, her arm 
round Noran’s waist, and they sauntered 
amongst the flower beds in the delicious 
evening air until'Lord Ferndale came out 
of the drawing-room window and called to 
them, 

“Time’s up,” 
ing.’’ 

Just as if Norah were a daughter of the 
house, Lady Ferndale drew her gently to 
the chairin frontof the little table, and 
intimated that she was to preside over the 
delicate service of antique silver and 
Sevres; and Norah, filled with happiness 
and gratitude forthe affection they were 
lavishing upon ber, poured out Lord Fern. 
dale’s cup of tea and give it to him witha 
smile and a blush. 


he said, ‘“‘and tea’s wait 


CHAPTER XI, 


fF\HE FOOTMAN, having brought in the 
tea equipage, bad retired, and though 
the rooin was as superbly decorated 
and furnisbed as the drawing-room at the 
Court, it seemed almost as bomely and 
simple as the little parlor at Cliff Cottage, 

Listening to Lord Ferndale'’s cheerfal 
unaffected talk, Noran thought wistfully 
how much nicer it would be if her father 
were a little less stately and formal. 

“You refused to sing forus the other 
night, Lady Norab,’’ be said with a pleas 
ant simile. 

“But I will sing now,’’ she said prompt- 
ly, and she got up at once and went to the 
grand piano. 

He was going to follow her and open it 
for her, but Lady Ferndale motioned to 
himto remain where he was, and Norah 
without a trace of self-consciousness, and 
with only the desire to please these two 
loving souls who bad made so much of ber, 
sat down and sang the first thing tbat came 
into her bead, . 

It is not at all probablethat Norah would 
bave made a fortune On the operatic stage, 
but she bad asweet voice that, though it 
had been carefully trained, was as nacura! 
as a bird’s, and as it filled the room, softly 
lighted by the rose-shaded candles, Lord 
Ferndale looked at his wife with a mixture 
of surprise and admiration. 

Lady Ferndale was delighted, 

« What a dear, clever gir! it is!’’ she mur- 
mured, the tears springing to her eyes, for 
her iadyship’s tender heart was easily 
touched, and Norah’s singing so naturally 
and unaftectedly reminded ber of her own 
girls, now married and flown from the 
parental nest, 

“A rose in June!” quoted Lord Ferndale 
in a low voice, “If anything can melt 
Arrowdale’s heart, she will!’’ 

Then, the song being ended, he went up 
to her, 

“You sing very beautifully, Lady 
Norah,’’ he said. ‘Yuu must give us one 
or two more; remember, it is a rare treat to 
us,’’ 

“‘] will sing as long as you like,’’ said 
Norah simply, and she san again. 

Then Lady Ferndale tound a duet, and 
discovered with delight that their two 
voices blended togetner per fecily. 

“Ob, my gear, if you only belonged 10 
me!’’ she exclaimed inyoluntarily, witb ® 
sigh, as she stooped to kiss her. 

Waeit any wonder that Norah’s eye 
grew moist with tears of happiness and 
gratitude, or that when /the footman 42 
ncunced that the carriage was waiting sbé 
should start with dismay? 





Lord Ferndale went « ug f the room,an¢ 

| returned bearing in his o¥wn hand 4 decal 

ter of wine, and insisted| ur Norais 
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drinking a giass. 
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“Better obey, dear,” said Lady Fern- 
dale smiling, ‘*bhe is a dreadfal tyrant, and 
tearfully obstinate,’’ 

When Norab had got her things on, and 
Lady Ferndsle bad wrapped her soft shaw! 
round her, ‘making me into a parcel-post 
pund.e,’’ as Norab laughingly declared, 
awaeid came forward in her bonnet and 


cloak. 
“J'|| send ber with you, dear,” said Lady 


Fernda.é. 

Tuen Norah showed that she could be as 
obstinate as Lord Ferndale,and point biank 
refused tbe escort. 

“Why, what could bappen to méina 
close carriage between bere and the Court, 
dear Lady Ferndale?’ she said, ‘Piase 
don tsend her! Isball not like to come 
agsin if I give you 80 much trouble! You 
would not send her if—if I were your 
daughter,” she added sbyly. 

“Norab’s rigbt!”’ exclaimed Lady Fern- 
dele. “But mind, we take you at your 
word, and you are justto come to us as if 
you were our daugbter. That’sa ba-gain, 
my child.” 

“| am witness to it,’’ said Lord Fern- 
dale, 

Tuey both went to the carriage, and Lady 
Ferndaie seemed, as she held her in her 
arms and kisaed her, asif she could scarce- 
ly bridg herself to part with her, and the 
last Norabk saw of them they were stand- 
ing arm-in-arm on the steps waving their 
hands to ber, 

Norab looked out at the night—the moon 
was rising a great yellow orb above the 
bill tops—her whole being thrilling like 
some sensitive mousical instrument, her 
heart melting under the inflaence of the 
jovable couple she had left buta few minu- 
tes before. 

Yor a time sbe leant back in the luxu- 
rious carriage, and recalled their kindness 
to her, and forgotall else; but suddenly, 
almost with ashock, she found that her 
thoughts bad strayed, and that they had 
wandered to someone eise, and she found 
herself thinking of Cyril Burne! 

lt seemed ungrateful to bestow a single 
thought upon anyone but those two, and 
she tried to drive him from her mind, but 
looking out of the window sbe saw that 
they were ascending the hill on the other 
side of which Lady Ferndale had stopped 
to speak to him, and back he came agaia, 

Would he accept good Lady Ferndale’s 
invitation and leave Santleigh? How 
very quickly Lady Ferndale had taken to 
bim. 

Yes, be was a gentleman, though he 
might only be an artist, poor and un- 
known, 

If he left Santleigh she would, perhaps, 
never see bim again! 

The thought seemed to drive all the hap. 
piness out of her heart, and she leant back 
and drew the shawl round her as if the 
night bad suddenly become cold, 

The carriage had reached the top of the 
bil., and was going down on the other side, 
and she bent forward tolook atthe gate 
upon which Cyril Burne had been sitting, 
when she saw something white flit froma 
tree and cross the road. It was an owl, and 
ita screech startled her a little, 

Itseemed to have startled the horses a 
great deal, for sue felt the carriage swerve, 
come to a standstill for a second, then rush 
forward sosharply as to jerk her tothe 
front seat, 

With asmile she picked herself up, out 
the smilé vanished, and a vague alarm fell 
upon her as she saw the hedges and trees 
flying past the window at racing pace. 

Has anyone ever yet been able to des- 
cribé all the phases by which an accident 
progresses to the final catastrophe? 

Nvurab knew and realized nothing more 
Until she experienced a jar, as if the wheels 
had caught upon something, and felt the 
Carriage sway and fali over; out as she fell 
with it she was counscious of bearing, 
amidst the stamping and snorting of tue 
Irightened horses and the voice of tne 
coachinan, the sound of another voice. 

if she fminted it must have been Only for 
& ‘woment or 80, for without any appreci- 
abie interval she saw the uppermost door 
of the over-turned carriage wrenched 
— aod {cit @ man’s strong arms round 

er, 

The next moment she was tn the road, 
the arme still 6ncircling her, and looking 
Up sh6 met Cyril Burne’s eyes looking into 
bers witb alarm and anxiety—and some- 
‘uing else that even in that mo.nent 
brought the blood mantling to her cheek. 

“Areé—are you hurt!’’ be said, or rather 
breathed, for his devouring anxiety made 
Sis voice a!woat inaudibie, 

Sue shook her head and tried to smile. 

~0—no, I think not!’ she replied, and 

wn VOlcé was very low. 
4ré you sure? Ab, you can’t tell!’’ he 
€xclaimed, 








“I’m not burt, I am sure,”’ she said, and 
she stood upright and felt—woman-like— 
for ber bat. 

He thought—man-like—that she had 
struck her head; and bis anxiety grew 
poignant, 

‘Don’t move!’’ he implored her. ‘‘Piease 
don’t move!”’ 

And hisstrong arm wound round her, 
and seemed unconsciously to lift ber off 
ber feet, so completely did it support 
her. 

Norah was trembling. 

She stretched out her arms, and looked 
ap at him witha flickering laugh. 

“I don’t think | have broken anything,” 
she said, ber color coming and going. ‘No 
i’m sure | have not! Oa, please, don’t mind 
me; the poor horses!"’ 

“Never mind the horses!” he said, al- 
moat curtly, “Hold on tomy arm and 
walk just three st: ps: no more, mind!” 

Norah obeyed, her hand just touching 
his arin; be took it in uis, and beld it firm- 
ly. 

“I haven’t even broken my leg,” she 
said, forcing a laugh. “And J don’t see 
how I could have done! iam not inthe 
least hurt—and do, please, not think of me! 
The horses——’’ 

He paid not the slightest regard uatil he 
bad assured bimself that she could walk 
without pain, then she heard him draw a 
breath and muruiour: 

‘*Tnank God!” 

Then, still holding her arm tightly, be 
led her to the bank. 

“Sit down and rest: quite still, please!’ 
he said. 

“Yes,” she said obediently, and ashe al- 
lowed him, without tne faintest protest, to 
wrap the shawl round her, noticing how 
careful and gentle the strong bands became 
in the act. 

She looked up for asecond and met his 
eyes, still full of the deepest anxiety, then 
lowered hers suddenly, and watched him 
under her long lashes as he hurried to the 
side of the coachman. 

One horse was atanding quivering in 
every limb, but the other was still lying in 
the road apparently inextricably jumbled 
up with the barness, 

She noticed that he seemed to take in all 
the details of the situation with instant 
promptitude, and she watchei hii, still 
under half-lowered lids, as he took out a 
clasp knife and cut the traces, and gently 
bat firmly got the struggling, pantiog 
borse on to bis feet. 

The coachman and footman stood tor a 
second eying the wreck and wiping tueir 
perspiring foreheads; the footman’s nat was 
gone, and his coat was torn, 

“Are you burt in any way?” demanded 
Cyril Burne. 

“No, sir; thank you,”’ replied the coach- 
man aftera glance at his fellow servant. 
“But ber ladyship?”’ he asked anxious 
ly. 

“IT think—I hope—she is al! right,” re- 
pied Cyril under his breath. 

‘“'Tnank God for that, sir!’’ 

“A men!’’ responded Cyril,aimost inaudi- 
bly. 

“Yes, sir, I don’t know what my master 
and mistress would bave done if anything 
had happened to her.’’ His voice shook, 
“I’ve been in his lordship’s service twenty 
years, sir, and this ie my first accident—to 
speak of; but,” he looked at the wreck 
with dismay, “it’sa awful one! And it 
would have been a jeal worse,’’ he added 
vith respectful earnestness, ‘if it badnu’t 
been for you, sir, catching them as you did 
did. It’s amercy you wasn’t got down 
under 'em and kicked to bits,’’ 

‘Never mind that,’’ eald Oyril quickly 
and with a warning glance towards N oreh 
“Let us see what Camage was done,’’ and 
be went and 6xa:nined the carrlage, 

“The wheel’s broke, sir,’’ announced the 
footman. 

‘And tue pole’s gone like matchwood,’’ 
said the coacuman dolefully. ‘1’m afraid 
it’s imp possib.e to take ber iadyship bome,”’ 
be added reluctant.y. 

W bat was it made Cyril’s heart leap at 
the words? 

“{tis not very far to the Court,” he 
sald, 

“T will see Lady Norak safely bome,’’ 

The coachman touched ui hat, 

“Tbank you, sir.’’ 

“Well, tuen,’’ said Cyril, for tie two 
tnéo still seemed shaken and confused, ‘if 
you are gure you and the footman sre u 
injured you had better lead the horses to 
the village and leave Lim bere by the car- 
riage until you can help get al away.’ 

Tne coachman touched bia hat, 

‘Yea, sir,” be said; ‘out l’d rather take 
the borses back to Ferndale as s00n a8 ps 
be terribly anx 


a ble. My mistress w 


’ 


f we’re iate, and fancy an accident ha ’ 


happened—wuicl nas 





Cyril nodded, and taking an envelope 
from bis pocket wrote on the blank side in 
rather shaky characters, for there was a 
funny febling in his arm: 


“Lady Norah is quite safe and unbart, 
and wiil have reached the Court before you 
getthis. The coachman was not in any 
way in fault. 

“CyRIL BURNK,.” 


He read this tothe men, and they touch- 
ed their hats gratefully. 

“Thank you, sir,’ said the coachiman. 
‘It's very good of you to speak up for us, 
but you haven’t said that you risked your 
own life stopping——” 

‘Never mind that,” said Cyril. “There 
ja no need tc mention that; Im all right. 
Here, let ua drag some of this wreck fur- 
ther out of the road,’’ and he went to help 
them, but he stopped suddenly, and bis 
face grew mo'nentarily pale, 

“Never mind,’”’ he seid; “the footnan 
will see that no one runs into it ”’ 

He took the one carriage lamp that was 
still burning and examined the horses with 
a practised eye, 

“Not much damage done, wonderful to 
say,’’ he said cheerfully, ‘‘but the sooner 
you and they are home the better. Good- 
night.”’ 

Then be went back to Norah, She had 
obeyed bim sosimplicitiy that she seemed 
to have been motionless, She looked up 
as he approached her witha question on 
her lips, for she had heard nothing of the 
conversation between him and the men; 
but the simple ‘'Well?’’ would not come, 

‘It’s all right,’ he sald, anewering the 
look. “Neitber of them is hurt, and the 
horses seem very little the worse, barring 
the fright. It has been a wonderful escape, 
And you?” His eyes wandered over her 
anxiously. 

She smiled. 

‘“] have come off even beiter than the 
horses,’’ she said, “for lam not even fright. 
ened, 

“And you can walk?” he asked. 

She rose promptly, but he took her arm 
in time to belp ber. 

“Ob, yos.’’ 

“J am afraid you will bave to walk to 
the Court,” he said relunctantly, “unless 
1 leave you in charge of the footman and 
bring some kind of conveyance from the 
village; it is now very far,’ 

“Ob, no, no,’ she raid quickly. “I can 
walk home quite easily, and would not 
give you so much trouble for the wo id,” 

“It would not give me trouble,’’ he said 
quietly. “But ill news flies apace, and the 
earl might hear of the accident, and be 
alarmed on your account.” 

‘“Yos, yes,’’ she assented at once, ‘1 will 
walk, please,’’ 

‘‘You must take my arm,’’ he sald, 

She put ber band on his arm, then drew 
back with o sudden color, sud her eyes 
dropped as she said: 

‘“But—but 1 need nottroubie you to come 
all that way.” 

His own eyes sought the ground tora 
moment, then hé raised them and looked 
at ber steadily, but with an eagerness, 
an earpesiness which he tried bard tw sup 
press, 

“You cannot go alone,’’ be sald. “If you 
will not let me go with you there is only 
one other way; 1 will stay by the carringe 
and send the footinan with you,” 

She caught ber lip in herteeth, and stood 
irresolute for a #pace while one could count 
ten, then she looked up at Lim, 

If you will be #0 kind,” #6 sald, 

he thought that she meant blin to senna 
t: 6 fo .tman, and turned, a litt 
ing bim, but Norah said quite innoceut- 


“He gh O8C4 p- 


ie. 
“Will you tell bin, please, that I wil, 
elpif be wants iL?” 
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Cyril Barne’s face cleaned lik: 
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that it almoet seemed to her as if he mum 
hear it. 

The allence at last grew tangib!e, al mort 
embarrassing, and suddenly Norah almost 
stopped. 

“Lady Ferndale!” ehe aald in atone of 
remorse, ‘She will think thatit ie worse 
than itis, and I forgot to send Lera mern- 
sage.’’ 

“That's all right,” he said. “I wrotea 
line or two saying you were safe, and sent 
it by the coach man.” 

She looked at him, but said not a word 
for a moment, then In a low volce ahe mur- 
mured: 

“You seem to have thought of every- 
thing.” 

He laughed softly. 

“That was not much to think of, Lady 
Noran.”’ 

‘And yet I forgot it,’’ she breathed with 
#6|!-reproach, 

*O., don’t blame yoursel!,” he sald. 
“Why, the shook alone was enough to 
drive everything out of your head, I think 
you have behaved wonderfully." 

She smiled at bis earnestness. 

‘How strange that you should have been 
there!” she sald. ‘You saw it all—or aidn't 
you? I mean when the horses first took 
fright?” 

“Yes, I was watching the owl, and saw 
itgo swooping acrorathe road in front of 
them, I tuoughtthey would be startled. 
It’’—the oolor flashed into hia face fora 
mnoment—"it was rather strange my being 
there.” He could not tell herthat he had 
returned tothe spot where he bad seen her 
inthe afternoon that he might dream of 
her in the gioaming, and perhaps get a 
glimpse of ber on her way back to the 
Court. “1’m ratber fond of mooning about 
intheevening. Iam glad I happened to 
be there,’”’ 

“Ho am I—so were we all,'’ #he corrected 
berself. “What made the borses atop?’ 
she asked innocently. 

“The carriage caught in the trunk of a 
tree and the near horse fell,’’ he replied 
simply. ‘*fhe coachman wasnot to blame; 
noone could bave held them from the 
box.” 

“Poor men,” #16 sald, “You will be 
able to tell Lady Ferndale how it ai! hap- 
pened, and that they were notto blame?” 

“You,” hewalid, ‘It will be an excuse for 
calling on Lady Ferndale,”’ 

“Ab, yes,"’ she assented, almost eagerly. 
“You will like ber #0 much,”’ 

“You bave spenta happy evening?” he 
asked, and his voice was subdued by ayin- 
pathy; the touch of her band, thesound of 
her voice was thrililng through him. Her 
very nearness to him was casting a glamor 
over him, 80 that It seemed almost iin posal- 
ble to svueak any other words than "I love 
you! I love you!”’ 

“Ab, yes,’’ sald Norah; ‘there never 
were such lovable peopie, never! At lewat,’’ 
she sald softly, “I bave met so few pe ple, 
and never any who were # kind to 
me.’’ 

“Kind to youl” he echoed almost rebel- 
llously. ‘How could they pomsibly help 
u?”’ 

The warinth, and something more than 
warmth, the subdued passion in his tone 
went the biood to her face, and sie was 
‘lient#® moment; then suddenly #he stop- 
pe dad. 

'J,ook, there isa glow worm!’ 
claimed with girilan Gayerness, and ina 
low voloce, as if she feared to atartie it, 

‘ Yous,’ be #ald atonce; ‘would you like 


toheveo it? Twill petit for you.”’ and ne 
weutforward and ecare’ully eked it up, 
‘There itis,’ he sald, noioing tin the 
pain Of his hand, It i@ not m> pretty an 
ite light, and @V6n that variates | any 
other, Seo,”’ and he bed it in the fu raya 
of (he toon, 
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BE GLAD, 


BY BU RAMNA 2, 
_—_— 
Ke giad, my child, in the bright Spring morning, 
(eather the fow're and reap (he song 
While Life le Olied with a thousand pleasures, 
For the glowing Sammer @1li come ere long. 


The Spring le bright with a changeful beauty, 
Waywar and eweetasan unteaught child, 

Hut when and where should we look for the harvest, 
If the feide were left Wo the bivseome wiid 


The pleasant weeds most be all aprooted, 

And the furrows turned @with «a plough hare keen, 
And ripe good seed must be rown andtended 

Where only the winding growths have been, 


Bo, though It le Spring with you, my dariing-- 
A time ol giadnesean’ fow're and song-- 

The work you thooee and the thought you cherish 
“yall bear thelr barveet their whole life lone, 


Most Suspicious. 


_—_ — 


4 YW. Be 


much of,’ quoth Hartley Wiisden. ‘it 

is worth a man’s while Ww be away trom 
home for afew montha, if be la weiocoined 
wo cordially.” 

There was a little purr of gratification 
from bia three sisters when they heard him 
say thie, 

fio dropped an extra jump of sugar into 
the cup of coflee she was filling; Joss, who 
was carving some oold beef, put another 
slice on his plate; and May took addition- 
ai pains with the bread she was kneeling 
in front of the fire to tomat for him, 

‘My dear boy,” said his mother, edging 
her chair pearerto his, ‘you do not know 
how much we bave missed you! The house 
has seemed very dull to me without my 
gon,.’’. 

“Now, mamma, you should not have 
told him that!’’ orled Fio, “But mothers 
always do spoll their sonsand feed tueir 
vanity. Of course everyone is missed out 
of a family circle, I should bo, “dread. 
fully,’’ because itis ] who keep you ali in 
order; and lam sure we were very gind 
Harltiey went to Germany because wo shall 
reap the benefit of It.’’ 

‘You have had some trouble in settling 
your uncle's affaire?’’ observed Mra, W ils- 
den to her son, 

“Poor uncle Jobn!’’ ejaculated Hartley, 
‘Yoa, be had leftthem inasad muddle, 
but all who knew had loved and respected 
bim, and for his sake some of the leading 
men of the town came forward and offered 
me thelr advice and assistance, I| cleared 
up everything before I quitted the town, 
paid his few debts, and the residue, which 
amounts to nearly seven thousand pounds, 
1 have paid in to « banker,”’ 

“Your father is delighted with the buat. 
nees capabilities you have evinoed,'’ said 
Mra, Wiladen, fondly, ‘He saya that. no 
matter bow long he may reimain an invalid, 
itis plain thatour affatrs will not suffer tf 
you take the helm.”’ 

“There is mamma her 
again!’ oried Filo, in a stage whisper, Do 
stop her, someone, or 1 will. You went to 
Lyons, Hartley, on your way home to see 
our sister Marion; but did you know she 
has sent her children to us because she 
fancies their health suffors from the close- 
neas of that partof the olty where they 
live?'’ 

Was it merely fancy that Hartley's pale, 
thoughtful face flushed a little, and that he 
hesitated before replying? 

“You; lL wasal Lyons when the cufidren 
and Fraulein von Aruiin started for Eng- 
land, I should have escorted them here 
inyself, but was unexpectediy detained. 
They bave been with you three weeks; tell 
me how you like——"’ 

“The dariltoge! mmensely!'’ cried 
Fio; “they are \itthe creatures. 
Rather fidgety and peevish, but we shall 
goon cure that, if mam « doesa not pet 
them too much.” 

“And Ma ameselie von Arnim?’ 

“She is very nice indeed!’ said May 
empphatically, a8 806 brought the toast to 
the table to be buttered. 

*“] do not like ber atall!’ exclaimed her 
elder sister, 80 loudly thatthe more gentie 
teatiinony was almost unheard. ‘“f cannot 
think why Marion engaged her, A good 
sensible nurse would have been fo much 
better than this mere girl, who cannot pave 
bad sullicient experience to know how to 
manage a couple of delicate children, e- 
sides, i detest the German languaye, and 
only inake myself ridiculous if | attempt 
\ speak it.” 
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of hesitation, that ina nursery-governess 
is absurd and affected.” 

“Ana then,” chimed in Jess, Fio’s close 
copy in everything, ‘Il thought it wasa 
piece of presumption to offer to asaist us in 
our studies, Why,shbe cannot be a day 
oldertban I am! And again, ber name is 
such a ridiciousiy sentimental one— Hilde- 
garde Creseenz von Arnim; though | dare- 
say itis only assumed to impress us, and 
that In ber own country she is simply 
Annchen or Beth,.”’ 

“Rut May does not sgree with you in 
your atrictares; bow is that?” asked Hart- 
ley, in quletest tones, 

Flo smiled supercilioualy. 

‘Oo! May is just at tne age to adore any- 
one who ‘fusses’ a littie with ber, She 
thinks the ‘freulein’ adivinity, because she 
professes a preference for moonlight walks 
and Tennyson's poems,”’ 

‘You seem to bave formed a very unfa- 
vorable opin Jn of thisstranger,’’ observed 
Hartley, knitting his brows, “Do you, 
mother, endorse what Fio and Jess have 
just been saying?’”’ 

Mrs, Wileden, who had been casting iin- 
ploring glances at her daughters, now fid- 
geted on ber chair, and wished she could 
bave been spared the necessity of replying 
to #0 straightforward a question, 

In her heart she thought Hiidegarde von 
Arnim a charming young creature; but 
she was a nervous ilttle woman, who stood 
somewhat in awe of the more decided Flo 
and always dreaded offending her. How- 
ever, Hartley must be answered, so she 
endeavored to steer a middle course, 

‘‘Indeed, my dear boy, 1 have seen so 
little of the poor girl that Iam scaroely 
justitied in forming anopinion. Perhaps it 
would have been wiser if Marion had sent 
a middle-aged nurse in charge of her little 
ones; but I must say that ma’ameelle is 
most kind to your father. She reads to 
him every morning when the children are 
out with your sisters, and plays chess, or 
chats with himin the evening, to enable 
ine to come into the drawing-room and be 
with the girls an hour or two,”” 

“Do youthink my father’s health im- 
proves?’ queried Hartley, who thought it 
useless dwelling any longer on the aut jact 
of his little nieces’ German governess, 

Mra, Wilsden sighed, shook her head, 
and put her handkerchief to her eyes, while 
Flo answered for her: 

‘Papa inakes noreal improvement, In 
fact it is useless mincing the matter—he is 
a confirmed invalid. We hada new doctor 
in the spring, but he was quite brutal, in- 
sisting that the poor dear ought to be roused 
and induced to inake some exertion every 
day. We all agreed with Dr, Dorien that it 
was asking impossibilitios, 

Hartley sighea too, A couple of years 
since his father had been one of the victims 
of a railway collision; and though his life 
was alinost iniraculously preserved, he was 
the mere wreck of the hale,eneryetic,elder. 
ly gentleman he bad once been. 

“Can we not have further advice?’’ deba- 
ted the affectionate son; but again Flo was 
ready with an answer, 

“It would be useless, quite useless, and 
would only excite and upset him, You 
shall eee for yoursalf the condition be ts in 
as soon ashe wakes from the sleep he 
generally has after dinner,’’ 

‘“Hashs been apprized of my return? 
Who Is with him now?’' 

‘(Miss von Arnim; to enable inamima and 
his man to have « little rest,’’ replied May, 

Hartley gave a shrug as he turned to his 
elder sister, 

“After what you have told meof the 
young lady, | am surprised that you design 
to nake use of her services,’’ 

“How satirically you said that!’’ cried 
Jess, pertly. ‘The young lady will be 
paid for what she does for papa.’’ 

“Do you, taen, propose to insult Hilde. 
garde von Arnim?” her brother demanded, 
speaking so sternly that @veryone’s atten. 
tion was arrested, ‘“Outof pure kindness 
of heart she, by your own showing, de- 
votes her scanty leisure to amusing an in- 
valid, and you requite her with sneers,and 
defend yourself on the plea that you pro- 
pose to pay her! Have you not learned yet 
that there are some services which money 
cannot requite?”’ 

“Now really, Hartley, you are attaching 
too much im portauce to Jess’s thoughtless 
remark,’’ Fio remonstrated. ‘We are not 
ill-using the children’s governess, We 
think Marion made a mistake in engaging 
her——"’ 

“Itwas l who took tnat step,’’ interpos- 
ed Hartley; ‘Il who persuaded the young 
lady to come here.” 

“And man iike,’’ 
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her own selection.’’ 

‘One moment, my too clever sister; you 
are all abroad. Hildegarde von Arnim is 
Marion’s dearest friend; and when I in- 
duced her to agree to this hastily-made ar- 
rangement, and come to England to make 
acquaintance with you, it was not as the 
governess of my nieces, but as my future 
wife!”’ 

There wasa pause, and glances of con- 
sternation were exchanged. 

Only Mre, Wileden pressed ber son’s 
band and murmored a bope that he would 
be happy. 

Flo, as usual, waethe first to speak. 

‘Has not Miss Hildegarde von Arnim 
been very deceitial to keep us in iguorance 
of this?’”’ 

‘*Had whe been favored with the kind re- 
ception I assured her she would meet with, 
I daresay Hildegarde would have taken 
courag® to tel! you she had promised to be 
wine; bit she is too timid, too sensitive to 
make sueb a confession to girla who have 
kept her at bay because she was a fore- 
igner, and they believed her to be a gover- 
ness,"’ 

Hartley stayed for no more, but went in 
search of his gentie betrothed, who wept 
tears of joy when she found herself in his 
embrace, 

Neither of them had anticipated fo long 
a separation, orthe young man would have 
written to his motber, invoking ner good- 
will tor the pretty “fraulein’’ he loved; and 
Hildegarde was far too generous to com- 
pl.in of the supercilious manners of his 
sisters when a vexatious piece of business 
detained him day after day at Lyons, where 
the principal creditors of his late uncié re- 
sided, 

Jess suiked, and Flo was snappish when 
Hartley brought the young jady to his 
mother; but May was radiant with pleas- 
ure, and no longer attempted to conceal! her 
‘*penchant”’ for this new friend, 

‘-Hartley may say what he likes,’’ cried 
Flo, to her sisters; ‘but I still maintain 
thatthis girl who has him tn her toils is 
deceitful.’’ 

‘(Pray don’t say that!’’ entreated May. 
“If you would but let yourself like her, 
you would soon think as I do, that she 
could not be nicer—so sweet-tempered, so 
unaffected, so——’’ 

“Spare us a catalogue of her perfections,” 
interposed Fio, ‘She may be all you say, 
but it does not alter the fact that Hartley 
Ought not to have gone out of bis own 
country fora wife, Tnere are plenty of 
charming girls who would been more ac- 
ceptabie to us than a lisping foreigner,” 

“I suppose we must be civil to her,” 
grumbled Jess. 

“You may, if you choose, I shall keep 
up a diguified reserve till I see good reason 
to alter wy opinion of her.” 

And to this resolution Fio nad adhered 
forthree days, when she burst into the 
library one morning in & state of the great- 
est excitement, and addressed tur sisters, 
who were copying some tnusic. 

‘“Jess—May!’’ she panted, “I was not 
prejadiced when I cal.ed Miss von Arnim 
deceitful; forshe is, 1] have watched her 
carefully, and found her out,”’ 

“Hush!—pray, husb, Flo!’’ 
May. ‘Hartley is here!”’ 

Fio was embarrassed, but scorned to re- 
tract her charge, even when her brother, 
who was reaiing in the deep embrasure of 
an oriel window, put down his book and 
came forward, demanding to know how 
she dared say such toings of her father’s 
guest. 

‘*] am sorry to vex you,” she answersd; 
‘but Jenkins, tue housemaid, assures me 
that something is going on in the house 
which we ought to Know, 

“Now, before you raveat the woman’s 
impertinence,’’ Fio added, quickly, *teli 
methis, Were you in tne conservat ry 
last evening, after dark, with Mis von 
Arnim?” 

“You know that! was not; that I had 
ridden over to Avonsmere tosee un old col- 
lege friend, who je 111,” 

‘‘Butesbe was there,’’ cried his sister; 
“and not alone. Ask her who was the 
individual with whom she was whisper- 
ing?’’ 

‘Insult Mildegarde by putting questions 
to her, dictated by the gossiping siander- 
ous accusations of a servant? Fio, you 
will make me hate as well as despise you! 
I would stake my lifeon my darling’s 
truth and purity. How dare you hint that 
She is eapable of holding clandestine inter- 
Views with #ny one? Shame on you to 
asperse @ helpless ‘stranger, a girl who, in 
spite of your indifference, is generously 
éager to win your afiection,”’ 
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aged woman, whose honesty was unim. 
peachabie. 

She had seen Miss von Arnim go into 
the conservatory while Miss Wileden and 
her daughters were engaged with visitors, 
She heard the low murmur of Hildegarde’s 
voice mingling with the deeper accents of a 
man, She never varied in her tale and 
Flo believed it. 

tearely bad Hartley felt so provoked 
with hissiater. 

He redoubled his attentions to his be. 
trothed, that everyone inight see his trust 
in her was unsbaken; and when she left 
bis side late inthe evening, and Jess in. 
vited him to joinin some part songs, he 
refused #0 bluntly, 80 severely, that not 
even bis mother ventured to address bim 
again. 

He had absorbed himself ina political 
pamphiet, when ahand was laid on his 
sbouider. 

Flo, agitated but ¢xultant, had come to 
bis side, and was asking: 

‘*W here is she?” 

“If you mean Hildegarde,’’ was the cold 
response, ‘‘sne is fulfilling the duties in 
my father’s sick chamber tlat his daugb- 
ters shirk.’’ 

‘It is false!’ cried Flo, “At this mo. 
nent she is pacing the conversatory with a 
man about your own height, so muftied in 
an ulster and slouched hat, that it is impos. 
sible to diecern his features; vut his arm is 
passed caressingly about her shouldera— 
one of ber hands ie clasped in his—” 

“] will bear no morel’’ exclaimed Hart- 
Jey furiously. ‘‘As for the vile woman who 
tella you these things——”’ 

‘No one told me!’”’ Flo interrupted, half. 
afraid of the conseqaences of her revela- 
tions. “With myown eyes l have seen 
what I describe. Gio and satisfy yourself of 
your Hildegarde’s treacbery.’’ 

Hartley needed no second bidding, 
Snatcbing up a lamp, he strode away, his 
frightened but carious mother and sisters 
creeping after him, 

Wide he threw the door leading into the 
pretty winter-garden erected from bis own 
designs, 

“Yes, Flo bad spoken truly; coming slow- 
ly down the central avenue, he saw his 
betrothed and her male companion, 

But no guilty start, no attempt to evade 
the eyes bent on them was made by either 
of tne pair, On the contrary, Hildegarde’s 
silvery laugh rang out in all its buoyant 
uoirth, 

‘We are de'ected, Do not stir—oh! Hart- 
Jey! nor you, dear Madame Wilsden—but 
let me bring my patient to you. Behold 
how firmly he walks—bow the discovery 
that he is regaining power to cto so is mak- 
ing bim strong and helpful. Ah! I am 
very happy that | have persuaded him to 
these efforts. it was to have been our 
secret till to-morrow, whén we proposed to 
surprise you by appearing inthe dining- 
room to desert,’’ 

If Hartley dropped on one knee and 
reverently kissed the hand of the warm. 
hearted young creature he had been very 
nearly taught to doubt, no one noticed it; 
for Mrs. Wiisden and her daughters had 
clustered round the invalid whose condit- 
ion they had learned to regard as incurable, 
and who was faet sinking intoa miserable 
hyp°cbondriac, when Hiidegarde contrived 
to infuse into him some of her own energy, 
and arouse in him those hopes of regaining 
health that have acted in many causes be- 
sides his as the most powerful of tonics. 

Fio, mortified and bitterly ashamed,stole 
away to pack a few necesasries and quit the 
house secretly. 

She could not mest the reproaching ¢s76 
of Hildegarde, nor bear the weli-deserved 
rebukes of ber brother. But she scrawled 
a few lines, blotting them with many tears, 
confessing bow much she had been w 
blame, how harshin her judgments, and 
pinned the paper tothe cushion on her 
dressing-table. 

Then she opened the deor to commence 
her flight, and—ran into the arms of Hart 
ley and Hildegarde, 

Need we add that seit-willed Fic, melted 
into humility by their forbearance, was in- 
duced to believo that she could better 
prove her regret for the past by staying 
where she wes, and actihy as chief brides: 
maid at the wedding that took place as s00n 
asthe relatives of tué bride were ab.e Ww 
joln ber in Englanu, 

—(2- > —- 

“WHAT are you crying over, Juila 
dear?’ ‘Longtellow’s ‘Evangeline.’ lt 
makes me sad that women don’tapprecialé 
love and constancy 
thie moment os servant enters with cards 
After glancing at them J 
how lovely! 
je Browne. | iown with me, | 


a& they shouid. At 


lila says, OD, 
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A Fatal Jest. 





BY O. 8, T. 





said, amusingly, “that after your exper- 
ience of men, you should place such 
entire confidence in this Mr, Woodford,” 

“Jt is so strange,’ Olive returned, ‘‘that 
| dare not analyse or dwell uponit. It 
seems to become unreal and absurd when 
I sitdown andapply common sense asa 
touchstone, It came to me by degrees. I 
do not know what it is based upon, and yet 
itis in my soul firm as a rock. You 
know how he came into my life, how I told 
bim of my bruised love, my lost faith,when 
he asked meto marry him, and begged 
bim to leave me in peace, because I dared 
not again venture to taste the bitter sweet- 
ness of love, You know how he aaid, ‘Let 
me teach you faith; let me proveto you 
that there is one man who is genuine, Just 
place your band in mine end trust me. 
Give me tbree months to win your entire 
confidence and love without asking a ques- 
tion. I bave told you who and what I am. 
1 withhold jast one thing, with which I 
sbali test you after you have iearned to 
love me and trust me completely,’ ” 

“Well, the three months’ probation is 
about ended, isn’t it?’ Mra, Winship ques- 
tioned, lightly. ‘‘What do you think of the 
test to be applied?”’ 

“] do not think, or care, or question,’’ 
Olive returned. “I am just as sure of his 
nobility and ioyalty as of my existence, I 
live, breathe, and move in the transcend- 
ent light of his perfect faith, Why, Roger 
Woodford holds me in bis hand. You 
know 1 am not a woman to be easily ruled 
or influenced, and yet this great ‘masterful 
wan, with his atrong face (yes, I know 
you think him positively ugly), has acquir- 
ed such a hold upon me that lem proud— 
yes, proud and happy—to bow my head in 
submission to his will, I like to trust him. 
| have always contended that man’s natural 
desire for supremacy should be checkéd, 
not encouraged, since it too often develops 
into tyranny; yet, tome, this man stands 
80 far above other men that 1 do not think 
it possible for him to take advantage by a 
hair’s breadth of this full surrender of my 
beart to him,”’ 

Olive’s face was glowing softly as she 
spoke, 

Mrs, Winship looked at herin wonder, 
trembling a little for this exalted mood, 
The settled sadness of her face had been 
banished by the new, transforming love, 
Her whole being seemed transformed, 

‘1 was afraid you were iosing your good 
looks permanently,’’ Mra, Winship said, as 
she looked at her friend’s face approvingly; 
‘but you never looked so well, and { have 
not beard you complain of your heart 
trouble for some time,”’ 

‘I haven’t had a pain there for weeks,’’ 
returned Olive. ‘*Who knows? It may have 
left me altogether.’’ 

Mrs, Winship sighed; why, she did not 
know. She bad never made up her mind 
about Mr, Woodford. 

She did not view him through a rose- 
colored mediam by any means, A feeling 
of opposition, almost amounting to repul- 
sion, was begotten in her whenever they 
came into the same atmosphere, 

lt was the nataral resultof the meating 
of two positive characters incapable of 
harmonious adjustment. He on his side 
was affected in the same way by her. 

inall friendship, and especially in all 
happy love, one of the pair is in excess of 
tue other. If not, they will clash inevit- 
ably. 

Asl have said, Mra, Winship trembled 
sometimes for the complete influence this 
wan bad acquired over her friend, 

Had he mesmerised her? He looked 
Capable of it. Whatif he shcnid fail her 
at last? Could the much-tried soul, upon 
whom the fates had heaped their undeserv- 
6d wrath, withstand the shock? 

She only wished tnat her faith in the ulti- 
inaté Outcome was as strong as Olive’s pre- 
sent confidence in him. 

Atthe game hour, Roger Woodford was 
sitting in his room, studying Olive’s picture 
with critical but tenaer eyes. 

Heloved her most truly and quite as 
tenderly as a man may whose own heart 
Las never known the baptism of sufter- 
Ing, 

He was thirty-five, and in love now for 
(he firsttime. He hed flirted a little; had 
stood off most of tne time and surveyed 
women critically, and thought be knew the 
tex perfectly. 

He was bigh-minded and honorable, yet 

Jeretood little of the inner-imost recesses 
& WOman’s soul, 


[' DOES SEEM strange,’’ Mra, Winship 


There was zest in the situation, The 
stimulation of the effort to bring her under 
full control was like that of wine, 

Day by day he demonstrated the potency 
of his own magnetism, which, by some 
secret chemicalisation, neutralized the 
positive forces of her nature, and brought 
her under the domination of his will, 

Mesmerised? Yes, by a mesmerism tnat 
was healthful and life-giving to the subject, 
while it crowned his life with supreme 
satisfaction. 

“I knew she was mine the first time our 
eyee met,” he was thinging now; “though 
I could see she was momentarily repelled 
by me. I know iam all the wurid to her, 
that he believes in me thoroughly. I 
wonder if she realizes whatshe is to me, if 
she knows that she holds me in bands 
light as air, yetstrong asiron? It seems 
idle to apply my test. She willsee through, 
above, and beyond it instantly, She will 
tear up my note and fiing it away, and say, 
‘He writes this but to iry me. He does not, 
he cannot, mean it!’ And yet the experi- 
ment is worth while. It would be so aell- 
clous to take her 'n my armsand reassure 
her, and listen to ber chiding, if she should 
fora moment half believe that I meant 
it.” 

He drew writing materiaisto him. Why 
did not some voice fiom within eternal 
space warn him? Why did not some far- 
seeing intelligence whisper how easily a 
bruised reed may be broxen? 

He wrote: 


“Dear O.iyve,—How sball 1 ‘eli you, and 
yet I must, that there is, after all, a barrier 
to our union? I have been married, | fully 
expected to get a quiet separation when I 
first saw you. By an ingenious legal quib- 
ble 1 now find that I cannot. I scarcely 
dare go to you, and yet | must see you 
and talk itallover, Pity me, oh, pity me! 
Do not blame, but let my great love for 
you excuse me,” 


* a * © e ¢ * . 


Olive’s heart was singing softly while she 
made herself ready to meet her lover. She 
was dressing in the pretty, dainty chamber 
she occupied with Mrs, Winsnip. 

He would teil her all that evening, and 
in a few weeks she would ba his wile. How 
weil she loved him! She looked at the face 
in the mirror with dissatisfaction. If it 
were only fresh and beautifal, if she could 
only bring to him all physical perfection! 

“Why snould [ care?” she questioned. 
‘*‘Does he not love me just as I am?’ 

She arrayed herself in the dress he liked 
best. She gave her hair the most careful 
touches, and arranged the softest lace about 
her neck, 

All at once, as she gave the last finishing 
touches here and there to her toilet, a large 
crayon picture of herself, banging on the 
wall, fell to the floor with a crash. 

With a strange, ominous dread stealing 
over her, she stepped up to examine. The 
strands of the cord had parted. 

She lifted the picture and shivered as she 
saw the shattered fragmenis of the glass on 
the carpet. 

The oid superstition about a broken 
mirror fastened upon her, 

‘An omen of death!’’ she murmured, 
‘Ie it my death, I wonder?’’ 

She shook off the nervous dread partial. 
ly, in a moment, and tried to laugh at the 
white, scared refiection :n the mirror, 

“That's a fine face to carry downstairs to 
your lover!’’ she said, playfully. “If the 
cord broke, why shouldn’t toe picture fall? 
Itcould scarcely remain in theair with 
gravitation a fixed fact. Oh, what a goose 
you are, Olive Kussel!!’’ 

She ran downstairs, and went into the 
pretty little drawing-room, where she was 
to meet him. 

The gas was burning low. Tne crimson 
plush chairs and sofa looked inviting. 
Soe sank into a low chair and leaned her 
head back witb «# determination to forget 
the ill omen, 

‘How he wiil laugh when! tell bim!’’ 
she thought. ‘He is not superstitious,’’ 

The bell rang. Ab, he had come! He 
would come upatairs, as usaal, without be- 
ing announced. Sut when své answered 
“Come,” tothe lowrap at the door, the 
girl opened it, and handed her a note. 

“Something ras detained him,’ she 
thought, as she recognised the handwriting, 
but be fingers trembled as she tore open 
the envelope. 

Her eyes ran over the words in his bold, 
distinct band writing, and the thoughts oon- 
veyed in them seemed to beat against her 
spirit like solid, inflexible forms, to bea. 
and bear ber down pitilesaly, and over- 
wheim her. Her beautifal faith was crush- 
ed beneath them. 

Tne relenticss fates fastened themselves 
again upon her 


¢ 


furiousiy. Sue had been 





doomed trom the beginning! 





She pressed both hands to her heart asa 
dart of pain, sharp and sadden, seemed to 
plerce it. Shedrew afew short, gasping 
breaths; then her head fell back against 
the crimson upholstery, her eyes closed 
wearily, and the canary, looking «own 
from his perch upon the motionless form 
that had so often ministered lovingly to his 
wants, chirped a strange, lonely little note 
of sorrow. 

Ten minutes later, Koger Woodford, with 
a suniie and a nod to the girl who bad ada- 
mitted him, and who smiled back under- 
standingly, was ascending the stairs, his 
heart misgiving him at every step that be 
bad caused ber even a few moments’ un- 
Pleasant surprise, yet reassuring hiueelf 
witb the thought: 

‘She will see through it all at the first 
giance,’’ 

“She is feigning anger,’’ he thought, 
when no light step came in response to bie 
rap. 

He opened the door and walked in, 

“Olivel’”’ be said, eagerly; ‘(.ive!’’ ashe 
caught a glimpse of the still face in the 
dim light, and saw the letier on the carpet. 

“She has fainted," he thought, remorse- 
fully, 

He took her in his arma, 
kisses upon ber face, 
endearing names. 

A sudden horror came over him, as he 
ail at once remembered what she bad told 
him about a peculiar heart affection to 
which she was subject. 

He laid her down upon the sofa, Likea 
man turning to stone he went dowastalis 
and sought Mrs, Winship, 

A pbysician was at once summoned, He 
bent over héz gravely. 


“She is quite dead,’ he said, after a care- 
ful examivation, ‘You know | told you,” 
turning to Mrs, Winship, ‘that a sudden 
sbock might killl ber at any time,’’ 

“] am ber murderer!’’ Koger Woodford 
groaned in spiritas he knelt beside her, He 
was stricken a8 by years of sorrow, Yet he 
was to live. 

To bim was to come the long discipline 
of pain, through which alone by some in- 
ecrutable iaw of the universe, tue human 
soul continues its onward march to pertect- 
ion, 

In bis interview with Mrs, Winship later, 
she was severe. 

‘*You were not sympathetic enough to 
make her happy,” she said, ‘You knew 
how to control her very breath, and | used 
to tremble for her, because | knew it was 
notin you to understand her fine, sensit- 
ive, susceptible nature thoroughly. If you 
had been the fine, sympethetic man she 
imagined, you would have cut off your 
band rather than give her such a sbock 
from mere caprice. My Poor Oiive! Thank 
Heaven, se has entered into reat.’’ 

He did nottry to soften her, though he 
knew that she was misjudging him. 

W nat did it matter that he knew he was 
full of undeveloped sympathy, that by 
daily association with Olive, by the educa- 
tion of her iufluence, he would have be- 
comeé one with her inall things, that sbe 
would never bave appealed to his tender- 
nese in vair? 

Bat bis faith truste thatebe Knows and 
unc erstands, and is waiting for him, 

———-_{,—{_—_> oO —_-— 


He showered 
He called her by all 


Usgep TO THOROUGH -BKEDS.—A wealthy 
rancher of Wyoming ‘Territory recently 
related a story of arich young Eaglishman, 
who, while lookiug about the Weat for 
good investments, visited his ranch. He 
stayed there afew days, and one afternoon 
as the cowbcys were about to round up @ 
bunch of cow-ponies the young mnan sald 
that be wouid enjoy a good ride in the 
saddle. He said he was used to riding only 
thoroughbreds and he didn’t think tuey 
had a horse good enough for him, 

The boys convincsad hin that they haj 
one of the finest horses on the plains and if 
he knew how to ridé ne was welcome to 
the animal. He was apparentiy insulted 
when questioned about bis ability to ride 
and anewered that he could ride any 
kind of a horse, A sleepy looking bronco 
was brought out from thé corrais aud #ad- 
died. Thoagbheapoeared half dead he 
was the worst buckerin the herd, “’h« 
lifeless,” said the forelgnerwhen the pony 
was broughtto him. The boys said the 
‘nag’? would wakeup after the frat mle 
and the visitor got Into the saddle, 

He didn’t iinger !ong. The firat buck 
jump piaced bim on the horse's neck, and 
after the second he waa in the atmospuere, 
He turned a double somersaalt and landed 
W hen 
pe picked himself up one of the boys saked 


on the sharp end of @ cactus pliant, 


what be thought of the thoroughored now 
Tne jueastion madethne EFnyliis rae! 
se he anaewe 
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Scientific and Useful 


ELEOoTRIO WELDING,—With the view of 
testing the rapidity of eleetric welding 
twenty pieces of one-inch common round 
iron bare with rough ends were recently 
welded together by two men tn thirteen 
minutes, 

WaALL-PAPBR,—It is claimed that wali 
paper can be made in such a way that the 
passage of low-tension electric currents 
wiil heat it moderately warin to the touch 
and diffuse throughout the room an agree- 
able tem perature, 

A CoLLAPrsINa CRATR.—A new crate of 
stout Iron wire, Is capable of folding up #0 
as to go intosmall bulk. The top and bot- 
tom are hinged to the sides, and when the 
crate is required, they are closed up and 
secured by hooks on the edges, No rope 
or nalling Is employed to fasten the re. 
ceptacie, which {is particularily useful in 
railway traveling. It can, of course, be 
lined inside, 

SIKKET INDIOATORS,—Paria in to be 
provided with oomprebensive street indi- 
cators in all the principal thoroughfares, 
and the first of these has recently been 
placed on the Boulevard Magenta, close to 
the Northern Kallway terminus, The in- 
dicator is supported by a figure in bronze, 
has four faces protected by glass, and in 
illuminated by night. The information 
given comprises the locality of all the post 
offices, police stations, fire brigade stations, 
hospitals, charitable inatitutions, omnibus 
stations, &c., in the neighborhood; together 
with the names and addresses of the public 
officers, pbysiciaos, apothecaries, dentists, 
&o., Of the district. Some such indicators 
would be useful In other cities than Paris, 
and would save many inquiries of polloe 
officers and others, 

ENAMELLED JKEWKLKY, — “Hnameoiled 
jewelry,” said a manufacturer the other 
day to a New York reporter, ‘is very 
much the rage just now, apd we have oon- 
siderable difficulty in getting competent 
workmen to do the coloring, You see, the 
fashion runs to marguerites, clover leaves, 
daisios, &c,, and much care and artistic 
taste have Ww be exercised in laying on the 
exact shades which, when ‘fired,’ will 
bring out the chosen Nowers as nearly as 
possible to nature’s tints, There are very 
few enamellere—-that is, of course, high art 
enainellers—to be secured in New York, 
and, strange as it nay seein--and yet why 
should it be anything strange?——cue of the 
best, if not the very beat, Isa woman, She 
will not work for less than $1) a week, 
and she bas no trouble in tinding constant 
employment at thatfigure. Nhe la @ splen- 
did colorist, and js full of suggestions as to 
designe. Women of such special capabiii- 


ties are always in demand.,”’ 
i > <a 


Farm and arden. 


SoILs.— A sandy soll becomes warm 
sooner than «# heavy soll, While the seeds 
may germinate and appear earlier on 
sandy #oil, yet there should not be too 
much hurry in planting for fear of late 
frosta, 

THOROUGH-BREDS.—If one farmer does 
not feel able to purchase and keep «#4 
thorough-bred boar bimeelf, in many cases 
It will pay to combine with three or four of 
bis nelgnbors and secure # good antinal 
rather than continue to breed # serub, 

BREEDING. 
whatever it is, 


Keep your breedlag pure, 
Do notintix blood unless 
you do itintelligently for aspectal purpose, 


If you make across, do not make it with 
bloods so wide apart that they cannot 
readiiy coalesce, You want harmony, not 


antagoniam, in breeding, 

S1ABLB ObOKS,—Odors in the stable in 
dicate thatthe air therein is linpure, The 
usé Of abaorbenta, with dus regard to kee; 
ing the stalls clean, Ih very tiiportant 
Oncé @ week the stable should be aprinkiod 
with @ solution made of O06 pound of eo, 
peras in two gallons of soft walter, 

WrkkDS —Weeds will come up sooner 
than the crop, 
in done early ip thé season, a4 they crowd 


The damege frou 


“woes 


oul (he young plants and apor priate tie 
pant food, Much (@bor ca DO Maved by 
working the plowed land Over «itha 
tivator and harrow belore fp aniing if t 
wr 6d have made @ Mar 
Cost oF PRob LON ,4ar'OuUs testa 
BhOW that the ovum. f the production if 
miik Aiffers greatly in cows, sOlm16 COW” 
producipg milk @t @ oust of one-third st 
| produced frou oluers Due Uporlance 
sing ONLY th6 Deel COWwnN ls piglu ly slow 
ry the } 6re..oes i (he on 
fu k U0 Laliwaeys 
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Notloe. 
Our readers are directed to the premium 
offer of Dickens’ or Waverly Novels on 
another page. 


4 PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Pus Post will send as a premium to 
ev ry person who sends us $200 for one 
year's subscription In advanoe, either the 
iuagnificoent picture of “CHkisr KKROKK 
PitaTs,”’ which we have deseri\ed in tor- 
uier issues, or the two splendid companion 
photo gravures “IN Love’ ani “THe 
PRAOKMAKER,.’' They aré printed on 
heavy-toned paper, and are ings ze ll x lt 
inches@ach, The subject of the firs: named 
“in Love” representa a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our granufahers 


and grandinotbers, sitting under 4 iree 
in the garden of an old-time iman- 
sion, The maiden is sewing and the lover 


afver the style of the period, is paying ver 
inost courteous attention. Everytuing in 
the work is full of life and beauty, Iu the 
second picture, The Peacemaker,’’ the 
couple bave plainly bad a quarrel, Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently glad of the kind 
oMices of a young lady friend who bas just 
come upon the soene, and wishes to lave 
them “make itup.’”’ Each ploture tells tts 
own story colmmpletely, and each is the se- 
quel and complement of the other. Pres- 
lier works of art or neater pictures 
for the ornamentation of a parlor or sitting- 
room, DeVer caine from the hanus of an ar- 
tint. 

Kemember wo send either “Obriat Be l.re 
Piate,”’ ortne Two Splendid Companion 
Puoto-gravures “In Love’’ and “The Peace- 
Mosker,’’ all postage paid to each subscriber 
wino sends us F2 00 tor Tim Post one year, 

—e ee 
Those Who Are * Down.”’ 

A buffalo falle mck, sud ts Companions 
room gore and trample him to death; the 
of deer act in the same way, and 
even domestic cattle will i!) treat 
their number that seems ailing 

Toe terrible ‘rogue’ elephant is always 
one that has been driven trom bis herd; the 
injary rankles him, and he ends by killing 
avy weaker iiviug creature that may cross 
his path. 

Again, watch a poor crow that is biown 
out to sea. So long as bis flight is strong 
and even, be is unmolesied; but let him 
show signs of wavering, or, ab ve all, let 
him try to catch up with a steamship that 
je ,Olng in the teeth of the wiod, and the 
Nerce gulis Slay him at once. 

Do we not observe something analogous 
taking piace in the terrible crush of civi! 
iz d human life? To thougatiul minds 
\here is no surer sign of the progress that 
humanity is slowly making than the fact 
that among our marvellous race the weak 
are succored 

Were it not tor the blessed sights ot 
heiptulness and pity that we can always 
sce, many of us would give way to despair, 


herds 


one of 
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destroying an uniortunate being who may 
have grown weakly. 

Among us, the merest jazar that crawis 
is sure of some succor if he can only con 
trive to let his evil case be known; ard 
even the criminal, jet him be never so vile, 
may always be taken up and aided ty 
kindly friends for the bare troub'e of ask 
ing 

Bat there are stil] symptoms of the an'- 
mai disposition to be seen; and only too 
many people conspire to show that human 
nature is much the same as it was in the 
days when Job called in his agony !o 
comfort and found none. Wonderful and 
diequicting it is to see how the noblest cf 
minds have been driven inal] ages to mourn 
over the disposition of men to strike at the 
ublortunate! 

The Book of Job is one of the fines! 
pieces of literary work known to the world, 
and itis mainly taken up with a picture 
of the treatment which the Arabian patri 
arch met with atthe bands of his friends. 
People do not look for sarcasm in the B - 
ble, but the unconscious, lofty sarcasm «! 
Job is so terrible that it shows hows 
mighty intellect may be driven by bitter 
wrong into transcendencies of wrath and 
acorn. 

‘‘Yeare the people, and wisdom sbal! 
die with you.’’ The old desert-prince wil! 
not succumb even in his worst extremity, 
and be lashes his tormentors with wild bu: 
strong burste of withering satire. 

But Job was ‘‘down,’’ and his coo! 
friends went on imperturbably, probing his 
weakness, sneering at his excuses, and, we 
suspect, rejoicing not a little in his wild 
outbreaks of pain and despair. 

The book is one of the world’s monu- 
ments, and it bas been placed there to re- 
mind all people that dwell) on earth of their 
oWo innate meanness; it has been placed 
before us as & lesson against cruelty, 
treachery, ingratitude. 


Have we gone very far in the right direc 
tion since Job raged and mourned? Those 
who look around them may answer the 
question in their own way. 

Ss »metimes we wonder whether the ma- 
j rity of men ever really try to conceive 
what itis to be ‘‘down’’ until their fate is 
upou them. We can hardly think it. 

It has been well said that all of us know 
we shall die, but none of us believe it. 
Ine idea of the dark plunge is unfamiliar 
ww the bealthy imagination; and the ma 
{orily of our race go on as if the great 
change were only a fable devised by foolish 
pets to scare children. 

We believe that, if all men were voucb- 
seated a sudden compreheneion of the real 
meaning of death, sin would cease. 

Furthermore, we are persuaded that, il 
every man could see in a flash the burn- 
ing history of the one who is down, the 
whole of our reasonable population would 
take thought forthe morrow—drink shops 
would be closed, the dicc-b>x would rattle 
no more, and the sight of a genuine idler 
would be unknown. 

Nota few of us have seen tragedies 
evough in the course of our pilgrimage, and 
have iearned to regard the doomed weak- 
linge—the wreckage of civilization, the 
tolk who are ‘‘down’’—with mingled com 
pas-ion aod dismay. We have tound in 
such cases that the miserable mortals never 
kuewto what they were coming; and the 
most notable feature in their attitude was 
the wild and almost tearful surprise with 
which they regarded the conduct of their 
friends 

Be it remembered that, although the 
ruined sod blameless man is not subjected 
to such moral scorn as jalls to the lot of the 
w..tirel, the prac.ical consequences of be- 
ing ‘down’ are much the same for him as 
for tne victim of sloth or sin. 

He teels the pinch of physica) misery, 
aud, however lofty his spirit may be, it can 
uever be lolly enough to relieve the gnaw- 
log patos of bodily privation. Moreover, 
he whi meet with persecution just as if he 
were a Villain or 8 cheat, and that too from 
meno who know that he is honest. 

W bat can the man do who is ‘‘down?"’ 
F.sukly, nothing, uniess his strength 
h ide We advise such a one never lo seek 





aod tbink that inan is indeed no more than | for help trom any one but himself, and 
a 'wo legged brute without feathers. Lever to try for any of the employments 
The savage even now kills aged people | which are supposed to be ‘‘easy 
7 t remoree is as the sara ar ey 2 t 688 . 
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It be cannot perform any skilled labor, 
let him run the risk of seeming degraded; 
and, if he bas to push a tradein matches or 
flowers, let him rather do that than bear 
the more or jees kindly flouts which meet 
the supplicant. 

To all who are young and stroog we 
would say, “Live tc-Jay as though tc- 
morrow you might be rained—or dead ”’ 

0 <a ——— 

A sP k®N word can never be recailed; 
and the world is olten crue) and ublorgiv- 
ing. Lifelong enemies may be made by 
the utterance of a thoughtless remark, and 
'riendships that have become ivy-grown 
with age may be suddenly rent asunder. 
On the other hand, kindly words, like 
kindly deeds, are never thrown away, and 
bring unleoked for comfort when perbaps 
most needed and least expected, Our 
voices should be used for the good of our 
selves and our fellow creatures; aod ‘be 
more careful we are to remember this in 
junction, the more we shali increase our 
power of influence over those around us 

Weal! need to honor our daily pureuits 
more than we do—to rea! z: that, if weto’ 
ow them honestly and earnestly, their b st 
results Can never be taken from us’ This 
would take the sting out of much tbat we 
cail failure. No one who bas done bis best 
can ever wholly fail. He has that stored 
up within him which is of more value than 
many transient successes It, as Byron 
te, la us, ‘they never fai] who die in a great 
cause,’’ certain it is that they too never fail 
who live in the energetic and peisevering 
pursuit of whatever is good or true or use 
ful to mankind. 

Tk experiences of many observing per- 
sons have satisfied them that the ch.el 
sources Of family friction are, on the part 
ot the husband, a domineering disposition; 
on the partof the wife, frivolity; and ot 
both together, selfishness or want of con- 
sideration. Ali are the faults of unde 
veloped natures, and not of marriage, 
though close association may intensify 
them. Sometimes these faults are reversed 
—it is the husband who lacks depth and 
character, and the wife who rules with 8 
rod of iron. 

Ir is not encouraging to do favors for an- 
‘ther when we are left in uncertainty as to 
whether they are welcome or not. Manya 
‘arge hearted and generous nature is torust 
back upon itself by the cold or reluctant or 
indifferent way in which its favors are re- 
ceived. It we analyz® the feeling which 
prompts this ungraciouspess, it resulves it 
sel' into a selfishness as pronounced as that 
which hugs its own possessions with an un- 
linching grasp. 

WiT undirected by benevolence gener- 
ally falls into personal satire, the keenest 
instrument of unkindnesa It is 80 easy to 
laugh at the expense of our fnends and 
neighbors—they furnish such ready mate- 
rials for our wit—tbat all moral forces 
should be arrayed agsinst the propensity 
aod its earliest indications checged. 

THe noble and the pure are foad of the 
nome of their childhood, ani of those who 
sat With them round its old fireplace. Tuat 
man 18 to be distrusted who loves not his 
brother; and the woman who loves not her 
sister 18, except in rare peculiar instances, 
& Woman Who is not herselt beloved. 

if & maa does not make new acquaint- 
ances as he advanccs throuvh life, be will 
soon find himself left alone A man should 
seep his friendship, 80 to speak, io constant 
repair. 

A nzgatT bit of proverbial philosophy, said 
to be of Japanese origin, 18, ‘‘Ba like the 

ree Which covers with fl»wers the hand 
that shakes it. 

THE injury of prodigality leads to this, 
that he that will not economiz; will have 
to agoniz3 


THERE is no creature 80 smal! and ab 

sct, that it representeth not the goodness 

t God 

Him who can at all times sacr five pleas- 
oO y a e8 sudlimity 





The World’s Happenings. 





The word ‘‘boss’’ comes from the low 
Dutch, and means master. 


One hundred and twenty walnut trees 
standing in the forest near Jelphi, Ind., were sold 
lately for $19, 00. 


This sentence contains al] the letters of 
tbe English alphabet. J. Gray packed with my box 
five dozen quills. 


A. 8. Clough, of 
drives a team of mules that are ti and 
They are still good workers. 


An American bar and a winter garden 
on the roof of the new premises of the I’elican Club, 
in Soho, is the latest London idea, 


A shorthand reporter in Piacer county, 
Cal., charged for punctuation marks asif they were 
words, and the county wants $104, 30 refunded, 


There are a dcz2n factories 19 Amster 
dam kept busy olght and day makiog genuine old 
spoons, knives and forks for idtotic Awerican tour- 
ists, ’ 


According to a high authority in the 
Koglish navy, the decision has been made that masts 
and spars are bereafver to be baoished from all nght- 
ing vessels, 


The will of Mra Mary E McDonald, 
who died recently at fF iusbing, 1.. 1., bequeaths $100 
to Dr, Louls A. Stimson, with the request that he 
buy himeelf a dog. 


New York bas a Thirteen Club which 
offsets the superstition by giving fine dinners, At 
tbe frst dinner, the other nigbt there were four ta- 
bles and 13 dinersat each, 


A graveyard near Shawneetown, Illinois, 
bas become overrun with rats, and they attack nearly 
every body shortly after it is buried, All attempts 
to exterminate them bave been failures, 


A farmer dug open a hole in the ground 
near Buchanan, Mich., afew days ago, and found, 
soitis reported, five skunks, a rabbit and three 
snakes living togetler in peaceand plenty. 


A prisoner in the Si Clair county, Mich., 
jall imagines that he isa New York murderer under- 
going execution, and claims that be can feel the cur- 
rents of electricity plowing through bis body, 


Since the inauguration of a new sysiem 
ot postal wagons for emptying the mail boxes in 
Berlin, an ordinary city letter reaches ite destination 
iu an hour after leaving the bauds of the sender, 


Oysters are a favorite dish with the legis- 
jatores at Washington, In the Senate restaurant 
about 25 bushels a day are served out, and fully the 
same quantity is dealt out in the House restaurant, 


A man st Wimborne, England, 66 years 
old, married his 25-year-old servant a week alter his 
firet wife died, and on their way from the RKegister's 
Office the couple were pelted with rice, flour and 
peas by a mob, ° 


An electric vegetable is said to have been 
discovered in India which has the power of affecting 
the magpetic needle at a distance of 20 teet when the 
weather is favorable. In rainy weather it has no 
electric influence whatever. 


Cuaries John Gay, an English cartman, 
after a good record of fourteen years, has just been 
sent to prison for a month for stealing two oranges: 
worth one penny, from some goods he was carting 
tor a large firm of jam makers, 


Not every person knows that the sure 
lest ol genuine paper currency isto hold the bill up 
to the light, so that you can discern two lines run- 
ning parallel across its entire length. These are a 
redanda blue silk thread inside the paper. No 
counterfeit bas them. 


Prescott, Arizona, 
* years old, 


A British captain claims that he saw a4 
vessel go through a Newfoundland fog and leave an 
open space like a tunnel. Another ship wasable to 
foliow, keeping the other in sightall the way. The 
iret vessel had ite decks all littered up with fog, and 
carried some of it into port. 


A second consignment of nine tons of 
mumraified cats from the great Ezyptian cat ceme- 
tery has been soldat auction in Liverpool, The bulk 
of it brought §2y.37 per ton, but some single pieces 
went for fancy prices, such as $10 12 tor a head and 
$1.37 for a perfect body without the head, 


A Parisian firm hss just fiuished making 
an Faster egg, intended for a wealthy Spanish lady, 
ata cost of $4 000. It Is a moet ingenious piece of 
mechanism, and is made entirely of pure white 
enamel, itis provided with doors and siides, 
inside being engraved with Easter gospels. 


the 


A considerate firm in Haverhill, Mase., 
having bought an abandoned skating rink, betore 
tearing it down gave their employes and friends to 
the number of 1200 the free use of tt for’a ball room, 
aod even provided the music and refreshments, and 
allowed ail hands the use of the toboggans, 


Jimmy Canfle'd, a messenger boy em 
ployed intne New York Produce Exchange, went to 
a Variety show onthe Bowery one night recentiy. 
Jimmy saw one of the performers throw a half dol- 
lar into the airand catch it between bis teeth, He 
attempted the same feat next morning, and the coln 
went down his itbroat. 


The physicians of Birmingham, Als., are 
much interested in a chiid born‘tnere a few days a£0. 
The child is only two inches long and weighed ex- 
actly twooun es. It died three bours alter birth. It 
bas been preserved in alcohol. It is the first instance 
known to medicai science where achild of that &7« 
was born alive aod lived any length of time. 


The oldest lawsuit on record, perhaps, 's 
one now being tried ia the highest Raselan Court at 
St. Petersburg. lt was bro. ght OO years ago aga vet 
the city of Kamanez-l’odolsk, by the heirs of a dea’ 
nobleman, to recover many thousand acres of /\5 


estate, which had been confiscated by the mun! 
pality, The written testimony is said to welg!h 4 
tons, 
A baker at West Branch, Mich , receivec 

a burprise the other day when he moved a large cast 
which be had baked some time before and lett It 
ehow window He found the cake very 

exam ¢ t vere tha ” ait 
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BY SUSANNA J, 
—_—_— 
come. gentie Night, for I am sad at heart, 
With many fears bewildered and opprest: 
Vr path, itseems, bath led me far apart 
from glad contentment, once my welcome guest. 


aod in this hour ot etlence | would fain 
Look back a while and learn what I have lost. 
Where bave I fatied? What have I sought in vain?’ 
What bave | purchased at such beavy cost? 


itis of earth, the weight that holds me back 
The bars, the unseen fetters that compel 
My thoughts to Beep within a beaten track, 
When they would seek ‘*the fields of asphodei.'* 


earth too are the empty dreams that make 
My days s) sad, repeated o'er and o'er, 
surely at last these troubled waves shail break 


in sudden calm upon the further sbure! 





“Hearts are Trumps.” 





BY A. G@. R, 





red-brick house, with jessamine and 

wistaria, roses, and Virginia creeper 
trailing and climbing from roof to base. 
ment, and surrounding the house with a 
belt of sweet odors, and with the soft hum 
of velvety bees. A cheery, sunny house, 
through the open windows of which might 
be caught peeps of bright, chintz covered 
furniture, sunny landscapes in broad gilt 
frames, fowersin china stands upon the 
tables, (iowers in wicker stands upon the 
tloor before the mirrors, flowers, and al- 
ways more flowers, 

“A cheery place,’ was Mr. Butterby’s 
comment when visitors waxed ecstatic over 
tue beauties of the warm, comfortable 
house, aud well-kept gardens. “A cheery 
piace! Not picturesque—no, no; there is 
nothing pictureege here, I always say to 
Nellie, that’s my niece, ‘buy what you like, 
Nellie,’ I say—‘please yourself, but shun 
tue picturesque; keep the place in order, I 
can’t bear to see a place going to the dogs, 
Picturesque; indeed! No, no, Nothing 
picturesque for me.” Al sthetically-minded 
visitors were apt to raise their eyebrows at 
this point. ‘And Nellie is a good girl. She 
never forgets ny wishes, and sie is al ways 
bright as a sunbeam.” 

Mr, Batterby was wont to grow warm 
when descanting on his niece’s perfections, 
but when tne niece appeared in sight, even 
the weary listener forgot his fatigue, and 
endorsed ¢ach word of praise, 

Nellie Normanby was the only child of 
Mr. Batterby’s dead sister, and had lived 
with her uncle ever since she was two years 
old. 

Now, in ber nineteenth year, she was a 
bright-haired, round-waisted gir], possessed 
of a good deal of straignforward common- 
sense, a good deal of dignity and resolu- 
sion, and a good deal of wilfulness, But, 
after all, these points were but so many 
side points inher character, and the main 
point, the leaven which leavened the whole 
jump, was a thoroughness which stamped 
each word and deed, and which left no 
doubt as to her ideas, her opinions, or her 
interests, 

With her, sunsbine was sunsbine, bright, 
and joyous, and dancing; laughter was an 
act which blessed both him who laughed 
and him who heard; while the rare tears 
were the sign of mortification and grief 
passing the bounds of woman’s endurance, 
itse'dom happened that any one presumed 
on her good nature; buton those rare oo- 
casions 806 was apt to display a quiet 
gravity which crushed the oftender, 

And then, perhaps, that astounded sinner 
would go away, and spsak of her as being 
haugbty and disagreeable! with those sen- 
sitive lips, and that impulsive, loving heart, 
No, indeed, Proud she might be, but un- 
civilly disagreeable, never, 

She bad no memories of the father and 
the nother who lay side by side onthe 
sunny slope of the old churchyard. As 
8000 asshbe was old enoughto understand 
her loss, she undertook the chargeof the 
narrow flower borders round their graves; 
ut she was a healthby-minded girl, whose 
réligion was devoid of poetry, and she did 
not mourn a loss which sbe did not feel, 

And being also one of those bright, 
active girls who not only like to manage 
‘heir own affairs, but who consider that 
(o6y Manage them extremely well,she and 
('n¢.@ Sam soon learnt each other’s ways 
and views, and lived out the years together 
in Unbroken harmony. 

Mr. Butterby, too, was a happy.minded 
ndividual, not given to fretting anxious 
thought tor the mo) row. 

He knew that his niece would “come 

two thousand a year on her twanty 
intended to make 
So 


] [scare HALL was a quaint, old, 


irthday, and he 
r provisions for her at his death, 


ir6é was assured; and the only mat 








ter still undecided, the name for which she 
would change her own. 

Well! Mr. Batterby was a wise man, and 
a'ter much meditation on the subject, he 
said aloud, to bis reflections in the shaving 
giaes: “if that young woman cannot 
choose for herself, at least it is pretty 
certain that no one elsecan choose fcr 
her.’”’ 

Bat, for all hia philosophy he was, as be 
was wontto observe to himeelf, ‘yy no 
means such an old fool as some young fooin 
considered him;" and hetook uncommon! y 
good care that none of the ne’er de-weels of 
the county sbould set foot inside Harden 
Hall. His jewel should not be stolen if a 
sorly watch dog could ensure its safety. 

Giles Griwacawe was oneot his beter 
noirs a plausible young fellow, whose 
handsome face and winning ways caused 
Mr. Butterby to draw nimself up, and to 
stiffen as if he bad swallowed a poker, 

Giles Grimsbawe was wel: aware of this 
poker swallowing, and he swore that be 
would ‘‘make Oid Sam iook alive,’’ but, 
inspite of feints and strategies, endlers 
and weil planned, be had vot yet pene. 
trated into the treasure house. 

And O!d Sim said witn a chuckle, that 

‘Some of the old foois could veat the young 
Knaves yel;’’ alao, (that hebad not slaved 
sli bis young days among the coal pits in 
order thata graceless Urimsbawe might 
*quander bis money upon race courses, ‘1 
nay be ase/f wade man,” he said, *‘bat a: 
least Lam an honest one; whereas, who 
ever saw a Grimsbawe that understood the 
force of the eight commandmert?’’ 

Giles Grimshawe’s cousin, tbe Honorable 
Jim, also made up his noble mind to throw 
the handkerchief to the pretty heiress, and 
was not a littie amazsd to find that sbe 
simply did not understand his long-winded 
compliments, and appeared utterly indif- 
ferent in bis presence, 

Indeed, it once happened that, after pay- 
ing a somewhat lengthy afternoon call, he 
overheard Nellie sigh deeply—he was de. 
tained fora moment in the hall,and the 
drawing room door had not been firmly 
closed—and then exclaim, in the worde of 
the weary turnepit: ‘Kven the biggest ley 
of mutton must get done in time! button, 
Uncle Sam, whata big leg of mutton this 
nas been!"’ 

The Honorable Jim was sorely exercised 
when he reflected on this little speech dur- 
ing hie homeward ride, 

However, beside these and other suitors, 
eligible and unéeligible, tuere was one who 
during tbe past montb, had come frequent 
ly to the Hall, and who,by his courtesy and 
tact, had completely won Mr. Butterby’s 
heart, though it is needless to say that is 
not the heart, the search for whicn brought 
Roger Marlowe trom Swedon Chase to 
Hardon, a matter of five miles as the crow 
flies, but a good nine miles by the road. 

O.1 unexpectedly coming into the prv- 
perty some two years previous to this date, 
he had given up the chambers be had used 
in his briefless barrister days, and, after 
settiing affairs atthe Cnase and establish- 
ing a steward there, he had joined a friend 
on a trip to the Rockies, and, for upwards 
of two years, the neighborhood of Snowden 
knew him no inmore, 

O! course, the tales that were circulated 
as to his doings were as countless as they 
were improbable, 

S me said that he bad been killed in an 
encounter with a grizzly; others, that he 
headed a mission tothe South Seas; while 
otbers, again, spoke sadly of the fact that 
he bad opened a saloon in San Francisc», 

Butali agrerd to shake their heads at 
mention of his name, and to prophesy a 
speedy and evil end for the man who chose 
to live bis own life independant of the 
opinion of others, and showed so clearly 
that be cared no straw for the gossip of 
Claysbire. 

However simply and quietly aman nay 
live atthe other side of the world, 4 1/1, 
while be je at the other side ofthe world, 
it is quite safe to slander him alittle, and 
to hops—with a littie quiet malice—tiat a 
compulsory diet of husks may proves me 
day to be wholesome and humbling, 

Nellie devoured all these tales with in- 
terestand with a longiog, thatshecould 
scarcely keep in check, to spring up and to 
applaud the prodigal. 

The wore she heard of him the more #.6 
longed for his return. 

He must ba so interesting she thougiit,so 
diferent from all the quiet bumiruin 


EVENING 





squires and parsons among whom she 
passed her days. 


Aud sometimes, when at afiernoon tes 
witn tne Rector’s sister, Leebia Godalming, 
the latter iady would lift her hands in | 

| horror atthe last bulietin, Neilie’® eyen | 
w i dance with fun and mischiefl, as ene 
said demurely 
- ery aa € a 4 7 a 
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you glad you are not so bad? Never wind, 
Lesbia; when he comes home again, you 
and I will convert him. What fun it will 
be!” 

At last he came bome, 

And tue first time that Nellie met him, 
all brimming over with cariosity and ex- 
pectation, she though’: ‘Oh, dear me! he 
doesn't look a bit wicked."’ 

And ail the sparale died out of her eyer. 
It was agreat disappointment. 

However, the second time that they me: 
—it was atan archery meeting—sbe sorre- 
what altered her first opinion, and thought, 

‘Perhaps, after all, be js rather bad. I 
ain so glad that I had on my new hat.”’ 

And, after their third mesting, when he 
‘ook ber into dinner at a neighboring 
house, she came home With soft, happy 
eyes, and a fixed resolve. 

‘Poor fellow! How sed he looked when 
he told me of his neglected childhood, 
Well, itonly shows what noble character 
he must have, to be #0 nice in spite of all 
those early disadvantages. 1 am giad that 
he is coming to tea te-morrow afternoon, 
and then ] will begin at once to convert 
bim, No, Idon’tthink thatl will invite 
Lesbhia, forahe is soatrict that ashe might 
alarm bim et firet, Audthe firet sep ia: f 
sach great importance,”’ added tha #imail 
sage, wisely. And then sne vegan to think 
sbould +be order tea or coffe, for this 
momentous interview, 

Sir Kwer came next day, and with some 
slight aiffi feoce, Nellie beyan ber work of 
conversion. 

Sue was not quict sure, in fact, sie war 
very bezy, as tothe nature of the terrible 
things that be must be converted from; but 
the words “A saloon in 'Frisoo,’’ sounded 
bad enough to cover any amount of poss- 
bilities, 

And, at least,it was easy to tell theowner 
of an estate that it was hie positive duty to 
live at home apon hie estate, and to pre- 
serve the game, and to prosecute poachers, 
Nellie very nearly sald ‘to prosecute tle 
porchers,’’ and the knowledge of t: is a#l'p 
mauve ber 80 hot and confused that ahe 
quite forgot to enumerate ali the other 
duties of an English squire. 

SothatS r Rower, whose face had hither 
to been so perfect and grave a wask that 
it hinted at certain muscies kept sternly in 
check, now al:owed these muscies to re.ax 
into asmile that was full of quiet humor. 

And befcre Nellie recovered ber oom- 
posure, be turned the conversativon int 
another grove; #0 tbat presently ashe foun: 
hersel! listening with rapt attention to the 
reéiations of tho strugygiee of bie boyhood 
apd @ariy manhood; to those days that he 
sbould have to varve bia upward war with 
upfligging labor,upheld oaly vy the deter 
mnination that bis jife should not be ruined 
by expectant waiting for dead men’s 
shoes, 

How Nellie admired him! 
quietly, balfmusingly, with no intention 
of asking pity, but becauss ber sympathy 
proved irresisibie to him, and because | 
pleased him to watch the lights and 
shadows thatcame and went on htir up 
turned face. 

And more than once that curious inatinet 
of comradeship proved too atrong for her 
and she burst out, impulsively. 

‘On! lameorry for you! How dread. 
ful tor you! How could you bear such 
bardsbips!’’ 

Somehow, the conversation did not pro- 
ceed any further that day;and when he left, 
after promising to ride over nextday with 
some ferns, sbe quite forgot that he was a 
prodigal, and that society in Claysbire did 
not know bow or where he bad spent the 
last two years; quite forgot her role of 
monitress; said: “I hope you will come 
here again;’’ and she sald it as !f she meant 
it. 

Sr Koger rode over the next morning to 
Say that he feared he Lad lost the promined 
ferns, And, «8 it was a lovely summer 
morning, be and Nellie strolled about tne 
garden, and indulged in @ \ittle more con- 
versation and a great deal of chat. 

Andthen the next morning ne came 
again, to say that he had found the ferna, 
and that, perhaps, it would be well if Le 
snowed Miss Normanby how to plant 
therm, 

Misa Norinanby had or a most becoming 
frock that morning; aod she a#lso thought 
tuatit wou.d be wellif Sir Koyer were to 
show her how lo plant the ferna, 

Bytoia time spe nat los: all ner first 
feeling of shyness, had almost 
gotten that he wae a prodigal, 

x remeély pleavant 


He talked on 


and ‘or- 


He was #0 
aown 


They wandered upand the 


where never a weed dared 


tritn 
gravel paths, 


to raise ita anbidden self, They examined 


the sun-dial,and removed an tufinites 
tuft of muses from ite face: they visite 
K@r eis, where the V6 Gogs yeipe 4 





the graves where the dead di ga lay. 

“Poor Deasta!l"’ said Koger. 

“They were iny friends,” said Nellie. 

“Then they had some luck,’' said Koger. 

They picxed up the fallen fir cones and 
arranged them in a pattern reund the 
caloeolaria bed. They daliied and (awd ed 
io the September sunenine, discursing 
matters grave and gay, and disposing of 
each in turn with the satisfying conviction 
that their opinions were unassailable, 

2nd oneof them thought that lile was 
sweet,and that the world was peopled with 
thegreat and good; that threescore years 
and ten were but asunny etreteh, undim. 
med by mist or shadow; aleo thatan it ur 
with # prodigal was worth a tweivemonth 
epent with other people. 

And the other one thcught— but 
Hoger’s thoughts were locked in bis own 
borom, 

Perhaps, however, Nellie guessed their 
purport, for she suddenly grew very dign!- 
tied and proposed a return to the bourse, 

Mr. Batterby beard their voices as he rat 
at the library window, and be rump. ed bis 
nair and sighed with perplexity, 

“He's come at iast,’” he said, dismally, 


BC— 


‘he's come at last. Now 1 wonder if be is 
K-0d enough for her.’’ 
Thue the ball was sat roiling. At first it 


seemed as if ita course was down a ainocth, 
1ac\ined plane,end so rapid was its progrers 
shat the conclave in the servants hall— 
(nose lynx eyed judgesof thelr supericra— 
had already decided the wedding would 
take place before Christwas, when sud 
denly there wes a check, Nelile 
thought that the aun of ber life was eclipsed 
for ever and ever. 

It nappened thus: Nellie came down to 
breakfast on this partcular ‘Thursday 
morning, with ber bright hair dressed, 
maybe, # thought more carefully than 
usual, and with a vast amount of busting 
activity. 

She had reason to that Sir 
Roger would appear a4* usual about midday, 
and she intended, before his arrival to 
arrange afresh all the flowers inthe fan- 
testic china bow!)s; both in dining and 
drawing roome. 

So she appeared at the breakfast table 
ratber earlier than usual, and was ready 
when the postinan arrived to unlock the let- 
ter-bag and distribute its contents, 

There were two letters for herself upon 
various unimportant matters, and tere 
wasathirdin a writing, which, by this 
time,sbe had learnt to know very weil. 

She opened it with dign. fied Ceilveration 
—have you @ver seen @ pretty girl at the 
instant when she opens ber lover's letter? 
there is no prettier sight on earth—and 
read: 


end 


eu; pose 


‘SwKDON CHASK, 
“Wednesday, September Zod, 

“DeaR Miss NORMANBY,—Will you 
and Mr, Bautterby dine here on Friday 
evening at eight o’clock? My aunt Mra, 
Colquboun, and her drughbter arrive that 
afternoon, and 1 am inviting «# few friends 
to meetthem, I hope to call at Harden 
to-worrow morning, but I send this note 
at once, as I should be sorry if meanwhile 
you formed any other engegemeoent 

“I think tbat you will be interested to 
meet Mra. Colquhoun, She bas travelled 
a good deal, and is enthusiastic 
ferns, Yours sincerely, 

“RogKkik MAKLOWR,”’ 

Here Mr. Batterby appeared, and war 
told of the Invitation. 

“Ot course you will send an acceptance,” 
he sald. 

“Sball 17 1 think it 
to do so, as he says that 
this morning. Buti wil! do as you 
Sampson, tell Harding tl saddle the pony. 
Or stay, | will writethe answer now, end 
you can také it round to thé #tab.es, See 
that Harding starta without d@iay. ‘lhere, 
that is finished. Now, uncle will you have 
another cup of coftee?’’ 

Mr, Hulterby finished hie breaklast with 
less alacrity than u#ual, and retreated wo 
the library with what was almost «dejected 
alr. 

“It is counting,” be wald to bimaelf “There 
is pO doub: about it. He 
Audeshe will gay yes. | am evure she will, 


about 


isbardly neccesary 
he is coming here 
wish. 


is going todo It. 


She has bought more new tinery in the 
last month than she bad teuyit In the 
previous half year. Yealtis oo ning. And 
she'll say yes. Hou, dear! after enjoying 
Nelife’s companionship al these yeoarka, it 
will be hard to live alone, There aheta in 
the garden, with a4 rose-bud tucked in her 
nelt, She’s poing tViemay yen } ear! 
there can be no 1oubta iti? 

Meanw 6, tLe ‘Objec a 
wan Very busy walering ber pel p.anteajand 
picking #uU NHOowers an ele 9 ‘ f 
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Then she wandered away to the veronica 
bushes, at the edge of the iawn, and a« baif- 
temed squirre! sprang down frown a fir. aod 
followed ber with short, swift rans and 
bounds, now stopp'ng short with uplifted 
talland eager, suspicious eyes, and now 
coouelting from bush to bush, advancing 
anu reCeouing, a8 ibe promptings of fear or 
Kod ines* dictated; dashing luto the sun- 
light ws Nellilie’s «fered brite appeared 
more tewupting, then ranning up some 
enaried trunk, as suspicion agein assailed 
him. 

And Nellie, growing eager with the 
sport, fung aside ber hat, and laughed, 
and continued ber temptation with lucreas 
ing @ sat, 

ine sunshine streamed through the 
branches upon ber sunny beir; the bees 
few and Lommed among the veronice 
bushes, andaman who was crossing the 
lawn, paused tnvoluntarily to feam his 
eyes upon the picture, 

Nuddeniy she saw him standing there, 
and inatantly bees and squirrels were alike 
forgot en; for bad not he come again Ww see 
her, and was nota new glory added tw the 
giorios of (hia perfect September day? He 
came forward lo meet her, 

“Welli,’’ he maid, 

‘Good morning,” sbe sald, lightly. She 
wondered wiy he looked ao pa.e, and why 
heawitebed so nervously at the bushes 
with bie riding-wh'p 

“Wealll’ be repeated, 

‘On, don'tep il wy vercnicas!’’ she cried 
hastily, es oue of the biossoiuws fell to the 
ground, 

“Never mind that robbieb,’”’ he sald, 
hamily. ‘§ Nelile—-Miss Normanby—do not 
trifie with me Whatis your reply?’’ He 
bent forward, and gontiy took ver band, 

“What oo earth do you mean?” she 
arked, iu balf-amazement, half-alarm, for 
his manner bewildered her, 

“Did you not receive a note from 
this imorning. 1 posted it yesterday.’’ 

His brow was crimson now, and 
watched her face intently. 

“Cortainiy; lment Harding off with an 
anewer about ap hour ayo,” 

“And-—-you— Nellie, Nellie, give me a 
favorable answer, Nay yos, Neliie.’’ 

Soe shrank back a iittie, and looked at 
hin with quite serious dignity, 

‘Certainty,’ sie said, gravely, ‘I ehall 
be very pleased Sir Roger, what do 
you mean? Are you mad? Let me go!” 
for be bad slipped bis arn round her waist, 
and was kissipg ber, raining down pas 
siouate kisses on brow and cheek, untill, 
with ber disengaged hand she thrust bim 
from her, and,with a dexterous movement, 
freed herself frown bie arin, 

“thut— Nellie———!" 

“l’m not Nellie. How dare you call ine 
Nellie? Are vou mad?” 

“Hat, Miss Normanby, if I am not to call 
you Nellie——" 

“Don't speak to me,’ with a furious 
stawp. “Ou, you are the horridest man | 
have ever known! Why don’t you go back 
to your South Seas and your grizzly bears? 
And I'l) not cometo your house to-morrow 
night Lwon’t, Ieaidin my note that I 
would dine with you, but I won't, You 
horrid, unoonverted man!” 

An angry livht stole into bis eyes, 

“Bat, Miss N ormanby——”’ 

‘No; 1 won't listen to you. And | won't 
dine with you to morrow, Dine with youl 
1 wou.d rather bave my dinner on the door 
wleptban to sit at the same table with 
you."’ 

“Then t will bid you good morntng,’’ be 
sald, gravely. His lips were ocoimpressed 
and bis eyes were bot and proud. He raised 
his bat silly and determinedly, with an as 
sump lonvof leisurely indifierence, 

Presently she beard bin mount his 
horse and gallop down the avenue. Tue 
mior faded from ber ocbesk, and, with lips 
apart and straining ears, ahe stood §listen- 
ing, listening, until the sounds of the 
horse's hoofe died away in the distance, 
Aud then sneturved and look around her 
with puze ed, weary, pileous, eyes, 

The squirrel ran aiong the brancn at her 
head, and invited a renewal of their game; 
the bees hummed round ber as before; but 
the glory ofthe day had fled; the saniit 
path between the veronica Dushes was no 
louger the high roaito the e@arihly para- 
diea, 

hoger moderated his pace a'ter 
bucit wasso.ne time before be could col- 
ject bis thoughts. Seidom before had 
he been so # aciied; never hai he met with 
such a rebull, 

He knew hiiweself guiitiess of any wish to 
offend, and the past soene perplexed even 
more tban it angered him, 

“Why did she fly out atime in that way?’ 
be thought. “Whaton @arth is at the vot- 
tom of ital?” 

The more be thought 
grow lis perp exity. 
ehoe, and he led 
smithy 

“Lwiiletre!! on towards S@wedon,” he 
wait, ‘Pell Raben to follow with Paragon 
as 8000 48 the latter is shod.” 

Puen beiitactgar and walked slowly 
away Ull be bad i. ft the .ast cottage behing 
Lim, wo! arrived atthe knoll, where stood 
the old Saxoo church, 

Here he pausea, turned to 
upon the Hall the casket waich held the 
ceveted jewel, and he wondered afresh at 
the past scene and its unexpected results, 

‘lL will think the inatter over agein,’’ he 
thought. “Firstof sli l write to her, and 
tell her that llove her as much as any 
miman ever loved any woman. And | add 
that, ifshe w warryime,l willdo my best 
to inake Ler iknow lam not baif 
I do think 
badly this 
if i@tlerat the 
POSLOd anollue;:r now il 


me 


a while; 


ofit, the greater 
Then bis borae josta 
Lim to the viliaye 


look back 


Lia} py 
good er bh for ber but, af 
t whe realed 


186 Very 
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viting her and old Batterby to dinner, to 
meet Mra, Co'quhoun. Surely she can’t 
object to meet Aunt Laura, It la not an if 
she knew bir alreaty, 1 could quite under 

stand any one objecting to mee. that lady a 
second time; but Neiiie has had no exper- 
lence an vet with ber tongue—Where 
was I? (3, 1 posted both letters, and this 
m roipe | ride over to Harden \& bear my 
fate. Ste receives me quite pleasantly, 
but as caimly asifl were in the habit of 
proposing to ber every week. ‘You got 
my note?’ | ask. ‘Certainiy,’ she says. 
‘And you will give ne a favorable answer?’ 
‘Certainly,’ she says. Now, atthia point, 
I bad exp ocied some little hesitation; bat 
she spoke up an freely as if I had offered to 
pee! and orange for her, Then I think— 
‘Come it is my turn now!’ and then —she 
flies at me,till | am co.npletely dumfound 

6d. Whoaton eartu am | to think of it at 
all? ‘Vou horrid, ugconverted man!’ ane 
seid. Now what did she mean by that? I 
aunot aTark nor an Infideli——Hullo, 
Reuben, #0 you bave managed to bring 
Paragon #0 far without @ misbap!’’ The 
emall boy grinned delightedly, “By the 
way bow is your brother getting on? I mean 
your brotper J ones,(he one who was under- 
keeper uoper Sir Thomas Koby’s manu?” 

Keuben grinned tron ear w ear, 

'Jonas—he lefiNr Tho nasa year ago, 
sir, He could not stand Sir Thomas's 
tantrums, sir: so he got took on as postman 
You'd have seen him pase this way, sir, 
aboutthia time, he’s iate this morning, 
He thought be'd left ali the letters at the 
Hall as usual; 80, afier be had reated # bit, 
he picked up the other letters at Mra. 
Hoggin's Post Office—ber that keeps the 
bacon and candy shop, sir—and he was 
just about to tramp it back to Mivert no, 
when be ups and be says, ‘ties!’ And 
Mra. Hoggins, she says, ‘le it the oolic?’’ 
And he says, ‘No,’ ssys he, ‘it’s not the 
colic; ite Miss Nellie’s ietter,’ says he, 
‘Woy, Ll ieft one ietter at the Halil this 
morning for ber;’twes addressed a4 piaiu 
as could be, and the postmark Swedon, 
And now here's another for Miss Ne lie in 
the same writing, and with the #84 06 post 
mark’ And then he was: ff t> tue Hall as 
bard as he couid lay legs Ww the ground; 
for there’s none of ua but would be sorry 
to Ill convenience Miss Nellie; and Jonas 
he were main putoutto find he had not 
delivered the letter this morning with all 
the others, Yes, sir, Paragon ve come 
along quiet enough, andhe——TPhank you, 
air (i 00d day, sir.’” 

S> this was the reason of the «x plosion, 

Koger leant against the churci yard wall, 
and whistied, 

“Sothbat was how the mistane arose, 
Well, she wiil have got my letter by tiis 
time. I wonder what sue is doing, I 
think—I alimost think I will rite over 
ayain this evening. Ab! jJustyou wait a 
bit, pretty Miss Nellie. Won't | have iny 
innings this evening.” 

Could Roger bave been transported at 
that noment to the Hall, he would have 
seen a Bight to overjoy uim. 

A girldown on her knees in the utter 
abandonment of grief, with a letter spread 
open vLefors herupona big arm-chair, now 
reading a line,and now indu' ging in a fresb 
burst of tears, 

“So that was what he meant. O: dear! 
and how oould 1! kuow it? I tnought he 
meant, did Laccept his invitation § to din- 
ner, Why did that stup!' postman over- 
look just that one letter? ()4 dear! ob dear! 
And I flew intoa passion, And he meant 
would | marry him, and did not know itt, 
And be will never, never come nesr me 
again, Aud there is no one as nicé as he is, 
And said tbat 1 would rather dine on the 
door-step than eit down at the same table 
with him, whereas, | wou:d black his 
boots If he asked me to—l woald! I wish J 
were dead.’’ 

*. . * * * 


When the gong sounded for luncheon, 
Mr. Katterby went as usual into the dining 
room expeciing to find his niece in her 
place at the head of the table. 

Bat five initnutes passed, and, contrary 
to custom, she did not appear, Another 
tive minutss passed, 

The butler’s face assumed an «¢xpression 
of serious displeasure; time honored habite 
of punctuality ought notthus to be broken, 
Then Mr. Buttervy began to fidget. 

‘Sond Neilie’s inaid to see what is the 
matter,”’ besaid; and Samson went cfl to 
report the unusual delay to the kitchea oon- 
clave. Presentiy the maid returued witb 
the reply that Miss Neilie said soe had a 
headacie, aud would Mr, Butlerby excuse 
her from appearing at lunch, 

Neille with a beadache! 

Ssimsou stood aghast for a mioute, and 
then coughed a |ittie, respectful, disbeliev- 
ing sort of cough.An old family ‘treasure’’ 
knows @ good veal, and is not easily iin. 
posed upon. 

“Itis impossible!’ sald Mr. Butterby, 
“Mrs. Nellie never bas a headache, She 
has far too much common-sense to permit 
any such foily.”’ 

Still, bis looks were not as assured as 
were bis words;and berumpled bis nair 
as was his wont in moments of porpl: xity, 
And théoa he sole away upstairs to Neilie’s 
door, and turned the handle so'tiy. 

Tue door was locked, and from within 
might be heard sounds of such woe that 
poor Voclo Sim grew pale with dismay. 
W bat had bappenei? Was it poasivie that 
she Lad accepted Roger, and that sie was 
now wishing that she had not done so? He 
stoopet down and spoke through the key- 
ho @, 

‘Neallie,’’ he said, 
my pet?” 

Back came the half ch 

6i¢) { 


“wha: is the matter, 
ked answer 

xO away ease,’ 
hardly 

beats everyth 
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turned to his luncheon in greater perpiex- 
ity than before, 

At last Nelile ceased to cry, and rang 
the bell forthe maid to fetch heracuap of 
tea. 

She was worn out, and bad arrived at that 
state of exhaustion when her unly wish was 
to be left aione. Her head throbbed, and 
ber eyes were s sullen and oalf closed, 

So the newstuat her uncle had persuaded 
a friend, Mr. Cspei, to remain the night 
wit) them, was not news to delight her. 
Asesoon as ber maid left the room, she 
crept to the giass to see what sort of spec- 
tacie she presented. 

And perhaps, though she did not know 
it, 1k was a myn of retarning vigor that she 
should be #0 #: ame stricken at the object 
which met ber gezs. 

“Wuouaet would Koger think !f be saw me 
looking such a frig't as thie?’ And then 
her lip quivered, ‘ lie would not care any 
longer. If i had ared nove for ever and 
ever, it would be ali the same to him. 

Presently an unusually meek-looking 
Miss Normanby left her room, and had 
there been any one present to notice her 
movements, that person would have been 
struck by the way in which she loitered 
in the dim oorridors, and then hurried 
across the prieenagyars tay nee hall. 

What a long and dreary performance 
dinner seemed to her that evening,and how 
thankful sve felt when at Jast she could 
escape from her uncie’s pitying giances, 
and from Mr, Capei’s anecdotes and witti- 
cis#ins8, 

Eveninthe drawing room she could 
findno moment in which to restand enjoy 
the luxury of a ‘‘iniserable think,’’ for the 
Rector and bi« sister arrived aimost imme- 
diately, and Noilie was obliged to make 
Ode at the whist table, 

Sae asked her uncle to play with Lesbia 
against Mr. Capel and the Rector. But 
Mr. Ba.terby would not bear of this, He 
murmured confidentially to Lesbia: 

“The chiid needs cheering-up.’”’ 

Whereupon, that tactless, unselfish wo- 
man instantly declared that she did not 
want to piay that evening, and begged to 
be excused. > Nelile wasforced into the 
Kane. 

Mr. Capel was amember of a whist-club, 
and prided hi. seif considerably upon bis 
play. He would sooner, any day, lose his 
dinner than lose his rubber, 

Tuerefore hisd sgust was very great to 
find that Neilie—‘tust yoang girl’’--was to 
be toeir fourth; and this disgust was not 
lessened by bis host saying: 

‘Walt a vit, Capel. Don’t cut for partners. 
That’s not the way we do here, Nellie and 
1 aiways p ay together, Old partners, arn’t 
wo Nallie?”’ 

Mr. Capel's disgust might have vanished, 
and he migh: even have relished the game, 
for the Kactor was a reliable partner. But 
Le had not bargained for whist according 
to bis host’s notions. 

Mr. batterby said that a game was some- 
thing intended both to interest and to 
alnusé, therefore slience was unnecessary. 
He 480 said that he liked to play in hisown 
way. And this was his way. 

“Gotea better band, this time, Nellie?” 
he would say. ‘*’Pon my word, 1 don’t 
think it is worth while for me to play at all, 
this deal; sucn a lot of diamonds as! have 
and not a court card among tbem ali.”’ 

The Rector and Lasbia were accustomed 
tothis sort of remarks; but Mr, Capei 
snoried with rage, 

“Surely, Butieroy,’’ be sald, “you donot 
wish us ali to Know what you bave in your 
hana?’ 

‘En! whal?” said the unconscious sin- 
ner. “1 don't tuink it matters, Just look 
thee —-what! I won't show you, if you 
would ratuer not 866 them. Stili,you know, 
itigan uncommon thing to bave three 
knaves and —all right! all right! 1 won’t say 
any more ifyou would rawner rot hear, 
Ne lie, you begin.’’ 

Toere was silence for a few minutes, 
Tuen Mr. Capel said in an aggravated 
tone: 

‘Sursiy, Butterby—I beg your pardon— 
but i think you have revoked.” 

“Havel? Kaally? Don’t stop for that, 
It dosan’t mater thie time.” 

Mr. Capel leant back resignedly in his 
chair, 

At any other time, Nellie would have 
enjoyed adding to his aggravation, and 
would bave humored ber upcie’s waoima, 
bul, ton'ght, she was too depressed, to be 
aumused, and 6L6 played so carelessly that 
even the Rector remarked upon it. 

Lesbia, too, watched her with some anxi- 
ely, and while, apparently, engrossed in 
her embroidery, cast wany a glance at the 
little wan face, which grew still wore wan 
as the hours passed, 

Saddeuly, trrepressible Mr. Butterby 
burstoOut egain: 

“{ bave gota much better hand,this time. 
Three aces, a king, and three, four, tive— 
eb! did you speak?’’ 

But by this time his guest was dumb with 
rage. 

Lesbia bent over ber work and tried to 
conceal her amusemen. And Nellie whose 
thouwhts were far away, continued her aim- 
loss play, When there was a ring at the 
front door bell—her bands grew cold and 
her fac6é crimson—footsteps in the hall— 
her ban ‘8 were shaking now, and her face 
bad grown pitiably white gain, 

Sue beard her uncieé and Mr, Capel 
Wrangliog over some point in the gaine— 
the foo teeps approacued the door—who 
was the butler speaking to in the corridor? 

thé door opened and some one came up 
the room until be stood behind her uncle, 
snd opposite to herseif, She heard Mr, 

} sesiow reiteraiet 

rely, Butterby——”’ 
ner unoc.ie s&s trumy 


Ss Vapoi, 





Hearts are Trumps.” 

She heard Roger’s quiet tones: 

“Yea. Hearts are Trumps.” 

And she |ooked up to find his eyesfixed 
upon ber, 

‘*Lesbial’’ she cried. ‘‘Take my place; 
law tired. I cannot play any longer,” 
Without waiting for an answer, she s x 
up and rushed from the room, here 
should she go? where hide herself? she did 
not care. Anywhere, to ve alone. The 
drawing-room was open, and she dashed in 
then, fancying that she beard pursuing foot- 
steps, she opened the window and stepped 
out upon the lawn. 

The moonlight flooded the open spaces, 
while, like a dark beit, the firs and beecbes 
encircied the lawnjwith massive blackness, 
From meadow and paddock arose the sbri/l 
chirrup of countless grasshoppers; and on 
every side, from bush and flower, there 
floated forth the sweet and heavy scents 
of night, 

Sne stole on tiptoe acrossthe lawn. The 
cool air refreshed her, and the stiliness of 
the nigtt filled her witha sense of reat 
that was not unmixed with wonder, 

Presently the drawing room window was 
again flung open. She shrank into the 
shade ofa fir. But although love is said to 
be bilad, Roger could,see what he wished 
to see, and a few qaick strides brought him 
to her side, 

She raised her hand witha little quiver- 
ing, imploring gesture, and then buried her 
facein them, 

‘‘Nelile,”’ he said, “are you angry that 1 
have come back again?’”’ 

She shook her head vehemently, but 
made no reply. He drew a step nearer, 

“Are you going to send me away again, 
as you sent me away this morning?” 

‘‘No—o,”’ her tone was so low that he 
could scarcely hear the word. 

‘Nellie,’ his arm crept round her waist, 
‘‘Neilie, my darling! Oaly one more ques- 
tion—and—don’t say ‘No’ to this one, 
Nellie,’’ 

‘Roger,’ she said, shyly; ‘will youal- 
ways be kind to me? always good to me?’ 

‘I will do my best,” be answered, grave- 
ly. ‘‘A man can do no more than his beat,”’ 
Then asmile stole into bis eyes, and he 
added: Perhaps I had better say one thing 
now. And that is,that, even if wedon’t 
always quite agree, still I cannot possibly 
allow my wife to dine on the door-step.” 

And Nellie said: “O—oh! Roger!’’ 
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Hasty Marriage. 


BY A. O 38, 


OHN GREGORY was a substantial 
business man, well-known on ’Change 
ey) some twenty years since. Although 
well to-do, and abundantly able to support 
a wife, forty-eight years bad elapsed, and 
still he wasa bacbelor, To tell the truth 
there was very littie romance about John 
Gregory,and if be ever did marry, probably 
money would havemoretodo with deter- 
mining his choice than any softer senti- 
ment. 

So Jobn Gregory, avoiding the matri 
monial snares which were laid for bim by 
enterprising matrons with large families 
of daughters to dispose of, lived quietly in 
a modest house, for whico he had beer for- 
tunate enough to secure acapable house- 
keeper who understoodjlis peculiar tasces. 

Janet Campbell—this was the name of 
the housekeeper— was of Scottish birth and 
lineage, but had been brought to London, 
while yet a child,by her fatner, who fancied 
that he could succeed better in building up 
a fortune in the metropolis than in his own 
country. 

Apart from the fact that Janet’s parents 
were dead, and that she, toeir only cbild, 
after various mutations, had found herself, 
at thirty-five, in her present post,which she 
had now held for eight years, there is 
nothing especial to tell. 

Those readers who are good at figures 
will find no difficulty in computing jrom 
the data given that she had now attained 
the age of forty-three, 

Janet was not bandsome. She never had 
been, for that matter. Neither wasshe par- 
ticularly the reverse, She bad a plain Scot- 
tish face, with a shrewd twinkle of the eye, 
perhaps, that evinced her worldly wisdom. 
and sné)was scrupulously neat in ber person 
and attire, though very little accustomed 
to making display in the latter. 

But Janet was a mode! housekeeper. N> 
one knew better than she howto prepare 
the cotiee for her waster’s taste; no one 
understood better just how brown the toast 
should be; no one could better determine 
— how wuch to broil the nam for break: 
as . 

So Mr. John Gregory, who hada keen 
appreciation of good living (ina plain way) 
and of real, genuine comtort, felt that bis 
housekeeper was a treasure to him, and 
even an unprecedented fail in the price of 
stocks could scarcely have occasioned bim 
any greater consternation than the intelli- 
gence that Janet intended to leave him. 
oe aint Janet had no intentions of the 

n . 

Sne knew when she was well off, and 
she might nave sought long before she 
could have found more comfortable quar- 
ters, Or a place more to her liking than was 
provided by her present employer. Bat & 
circumstance occurred which, in the suort 
space of ‘twenty-four hours, changed the 
relations which existed between the two. 

Tois was the way it nappened:-—Oae 
morning after completing his morning re- 
past,Mr. Gregory took his stiex trom bevind 
the door and went to his office. Here, a8 
was bis custom, be paid his first attention & 

6 paper, wiico his office boy had laid 
his desk ready for persual. 
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proved to bea grave essay on the state of 
our fore'gn relations, and then ing on 
to the other editorial matter, be at length 
turned to the advertisements, to which, as 
a business man, he regularly paid his at. 
tention. 

While glancing over these, be came at 
length to one which he had first read ocare- 
lessiy, then withan air of attention, and 
tinally, jaying downthbe paper, pushed up 
nis spsctaci6s and exclaimed— 

“Bless my soul! Well, this is singuiar!’’ 

Sapposing that the reader may feel a 
little curious to know what it was that Mr, 
Giregory considered so singular, we will 
take the liberty of glancing over the paper 
which he had jast laid down, and read the 
advertisement. It ran as follows:— 


“INFORMATION WANTED of Janet Camp- 
hel, who came from Scotland in the year 
iM40. Ifsneis living, and this notice should 
meet ber eye, she will find something very 
much to her advantage oy calling on Mr, 
Jobn Briet, Solicitor, Court Street, Lon- 
don.” 


‘Bless my soul!’ ejaculated John Gre- 
gory. ‘Well this is singular! To think of 
it being my house keeper, too, I’ve heard 
of such things before, but it never came 
home tome, asI may say, until now. I 
wonder, now, how much money she is like- 
jv to receive, for, of course, it is money, 
‘Very much to her advantage’—that’s what 
the notice says. { declare I’ve a good mind 
to go and see this Mr, Brief. Janet has not 
seen it, and I may bein some sense con- 
sidered to be her representative,” 

Acting upon this determination, Mr, 
Gregory took his hatand stick, and with 
wore than this usual alacrity turned his 
steps in the direction of Court Street. He 
soon found bimself in the office of Mr, 
Brief. 

A small dapper man turned upon him an 
inquiring look, 

“Mr. Brief?’’ said John Gregory, inter- 
rogativelv. 

‘ Toe same,’’ responaed the little man, 

“if | mistake pot, you are the one who is 
referred to ia an advertisement in this 
morning’: paper—’’ 

‘Inthe matter of Janet Campbeil?”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ 

‘Can you give me any information about 
her?” inquired Brief, with sudden in- 
terest. 

“I think so,” answered Gregory cau- 
tiously, 

“Think so! Don’t you know so? Ex- 
cuse uiy mode of speaking, but you are 
nware (uat we require something definite,” 

Then sir,” said the visitor, “I may say 
unéquevocally and positively that I know 
where Janet Campbell is to be found.”’ 

“Then you will bave the goodness to in- 
form me,’”’ 

‘“‘Yos; but not to-day. Two dayshence I 
will bring the person herself here, Mean- 
while, a8 I appearas her representative, I 
s'.all be glud to know of what nature the 
sd vantage you speak of is,’’ 

‘1 will tell you,’’ answered Brief, ap- 
parently satistied of the good faith of his 
visitor, 

‘‘You will agree that I haven’t exaggerat- 
ed the character of theadvantage, wher I 
t+ll you that it is inthe form of and amounts 
to ten thousand pounds.” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” repeated Cre- 
gory, bardly believing his ears, 

‘Yes; ten thousand pouads,’’ 

‘But how did it come about? Who left 
the money, and how did you happen to 
Le connected with the affair?” 

‘“‘As far as I can understand, this was the 
wav it ‘occurred:—An uncle of Janet, by 
name Robert, wandered off to the East 
Indies, and their, happning to turn to a 
profitable occupation, continued to accumu. 
late the sam mentioned. He returned to 
Scotland, but, being of an irritable dis- 
position, managed to get out with his 
relatives at home, and in a fit of pique, 
provably, made @ will devising bis property 
to his niecs, Janet. He soon afterwards 
d ed, and tbe will came in force, The bual- 
ness of tinding out the heiress, who was 
known to be, or to have been, in London, 
was intrusted to me, In order the better to 
succeed, | caused the advertisement which 
a'tracted vour noticeto be inserted in the 
papers, That is all I know about the 
iuiatler. 

“Tam mucb obliged to you sir for your 
information,’’ said Jobn Gregory. “In 
regard to the finding of the person you have 
#0 Vertised for, you may setyour mind en- 
Urely at rest. Ontheday after to morrow 
1 will oall with ber in person.” 

So saying, Mr, Gregory bowed, and left 
the cfH:e, 

“Ten thousand pounds! Ten thousand 
pounde!”’ ne muttered to bimeelf. ‘‘Who 
would have thougbt that Janet would ever 
be 60 rich? 1 suppose that she won't be 
willing to remain as my housekeeper any 
longer, Can’t blame her, Wouidn’t if! 
Wére she, But how am I going to get 
alopg without her? Nobody knows exactly 
how to sult me in every respect as she 
does,”’ 

Joun Gregory walked on awhile in 
thoughtful silence, 

“Ten thousand pounds is a good deal of 
inponey,” though: he. “ll wonder what 
she'll do with it? It would be a good deal 
Of service to iwe. With the help of itl 
conld increase ny bosiness,’’ 

Jebn Gregory thought awhile longer, 
— & new and happy idea flashed upon 

lin, 

“There is one way of accowplishing both 
these desirabie ot jscts—retaining Janet in 
iny family and ovtsiuing possession of this 
monéev—and that is, to marry her.” 

John was at tire: quite startled at this 
ht, but the nyer be harbored it the 
reasonabie it seemed 





“To be sure, she isn’t handsome, nor is 
she very young, for that matter. However, 
she must be some few years younger than 
myself, and when a man reaches forty- 
eigbt, he can’t afford to be very particular 
On that point. Yes, yes! I’m half deter- 
mined—yes; I will propose, and that with- 
out waste of time.” 

John Gregory went home to dinnera 
little earlier than usual. 

It so happened that Janet, for a wonder, 
had not succeeded so well a8 usual with 
her dinner, and this, knowing as she did, 
how particular he was, made ber feeia 
little nervous and fidgety. However, to 
her surprise, he ate his dinner without ap 
pearing to remark that anything was out 
of the way. He seemed unusually ab- 
stracted, as if he were intently thinking of 
something. At length he said, abrauptiy— 

“Janet. did you come to London in the 
year 1840?”’ 

“Yos, sir,’”’ answered Janet, in surprise, 
“But how did you know?”’ : 

“IT beileve you told me once, Janet,’’ 

Anotber silence, 

“How long have you been with me, 
Janet?” 

“Eight years, sir,’’ 

“You have been very faithful. I have 
been very well satisfied with your ser- 
vices,’’ 

“IT am sure I am giad of it, air,’’ said 
Janet, in increased surprise, ‘{ am sorry 
the dinner isn’t better cooked to<ljay, but 
things seemed to work contrary.’’ 

‘The dinner is excellent,’ said John 
Gregory. ‘lt couldn’t be better.’’ 

“Well, 1 declare,’ thought Janet; ‘I 
wonder what’s come over him, I expected 
a scolding.”’ 

“I hope you'll always stay with me, 
Janet,” 

‘‘1’m sure, sir,’ said the astonised 
housekeeper,’”’ I shall be bappy to do 80; 
tbat is, if you are satisfied with me,’’ 

“Satisfied with you! Perfectly! But it is 
not as & housekeeper that I wish you to re- 
main with me,”’ 

“Not a8 a housekeeper!” ejaculated 
Janet, ‘I am sure,’’ thought she, ‘I don’t 
know what’s come over Mr. Gregory. He 
does not appear at all as be usually does.’’ 

“No, Janet; not asa housekeeper, You 
have served me so well in that capacity 
that I am convinced you would make an 
admirable wife.’’ 

“Opn! Mr, Gregory!’’ 
housekeeper, biushing. 

“You will not be so cruel as to refuse 
me?’’ 

“But you are only joking, sir.’’ 

“Joking! I was never more serious,” 

‘“] have always thought a great deal of 
you, Mr, Gregory,’’ said the spinater, hesi- 
tating; ‘and if you desire it very much, | 
—I don’t know that I have any objection,’’ 

The enraptured Gregory jumped to his 
feet, and, crossing to the opposite side of 
the table, imprinted a chaste salute upon 
the faded cheek of the staid spinster. 

“You shouldn’t do so, Mr, Gregory,” 
said she, with a faint scream, 

“Why shouldn’t I, as long as we are 
going to be married? But I say, Janet, wil 
you be ready to have the ceremony per 
formed to morrow?” 

“To morrow!” repeated Janet, startled 
by his precipitancy. “I baven’t got any- 
thing suitabie to wear. It will take at 
least three weeks toget ready.”’ 

‘No such thing,’’ said Gregory, promptly. 
“Just pat on the best dress you have got. 
That will ao well enougb. As for the 
tinery, which, | suppose,it'’s natural enough 
fora woman to want, you shall have as 
much of that as you want after marriage.”’ 

“Bat—”’ 

‘‘] won’t hear any buts,” said Gregory, 
decisively. ‘Say yesorno. Will you be 
ready to be married to-morrow?”’ 

“Yes,” said Janet, who had been so much 
in the habit of obeying Mr. Gregory, as ber 
employer, that she did not realiza the dif- 
ferent relation he was aboat to hold her. 

“IJ sball, of course, prefer to have a 
private ceremony, without any unnecessary 

rade.”’ 

This suited Janet also. So the next day 
the ceremony was performed by special 
licence, and Janet Campbell became Mrs, 
John Gregory, 

* * 


exclaimed the 


* ” * * 


It was on the merning succeeding the 
marriage. Mr. Gregory, having despatched 
his tirst cup of coffee, remarked, ‘ity the 
way, Janet, | find something inthe paper 
that concerns you,” 

“Concerns me?” 

‘*Yes;’’ and he read aloud the advertise- 
ment with which tne reader is farmiliar. 

“Tnere, Janet, what do you say to that? 
There’s a windlail for you. Ten thousand 
pound!”’ 

“Jt doesn’t mean me!’ said Janet, com- 

dly. 

“Doean't mean you?’’ exclaimed her hus- 
band, indismay. “isn’t your mame Janet 
Campbe!!, and didn’t youcome trom Soot. 
land in 1540?" 

‘‘Yeos;’’ said Janet, but there was another 
Janet came uver atthe same time, a very 
distant relative of inine.Sbe istheone meant 
in the advertisement,”’ 

“Are you quiet sure?” inquired John 
Gregory, in grea. uneasiness, “Didn't you 
bavean Uncie Kocert?”’ 

“I never bad any uncle at all, She had 
an uncle bowever.”’ 

Oo visiting Mr. Brief,John Gregory found 
it was otrue. Thetrue Janet Campvell 
bad called upon bim and estabiisued her 
claims. He had married the wrong one. 

Mr. Gregory wasat ‘rst intensely disap. 
pointed, bat time reconciled him tw the step 

6 could not recall. 

Janet made him a good wife, though not 


@ brilliant oae, and, if there was not imu | 
sentiment about Lue Inarriag®, LLeEre Wes @ 
jeal of quiet ufort and happiness 


KOU 





On the whole, John Gregory does not re- 
gret marrying his housekeeper. 
a 


THE STSAMER OF THE FuTURK —She 
will be over a quarter of a mile in length 
and will do the passage from Sandy Hook 
to Liverpool inthirty-six boura, being one 
night out, says once a week. She will be 
driven by electricity, and in such a fashion 
as to keep railway time, despite of storm or 
fog. Passengers can be secured by flash 
photo, “E iison'’s patent,” and the ticket 
will inclade an opera stall, or a concert 
ticket, or a seat in a church pew—the opera 
house, concert ball and church being all op 


for horse exercise will 
, and racing track for fast 


A covered rin 
also be provid 
trotters, 

A base ball ground and tennis courts wii! 
aiso form a portion of the attractions, For 
busines men a stock exchange wil! be oper- 
ated, the quotations being posted from the 
tickers every two minutes on the vibration 
system. 

The leading papers of a!l countries wil! 
be reprinted each morning by the electric 
reflection systeim. 

A spacious conservatory containing the 
cholcest flowers of all climates, will afford 
an agrecable lounging place, and bouquets 
will be provided gratia, 

As at Monaco and Monte Carlo, a suite 
0: apartment will be laid out for play, to 
be kept open all night—sumptuous supper 
with choicest wines free. Knglish taiiors 
and shoemakers will bein attendance, and 
clothes will be made and filnished dur.ng 
the passege. 

The millinery department wil! contain 
the French fashions of the previous day, 
and costumes will be confectioned while 
the ship is enroute, and delivered complete 
on arrival at dock. 

———P ee = 

STOOKINGS AND SHOKES.—The beat fitting 
shoes that one can procure isa ill fail to pre- 
serve the feet in healthy condition without 
healthful stockings, observes the Shoe and 
Leataer Reporter, The pained feet often 
sce« relief in thinner stockings, regardless 
of seasons or weather. This practice in 
winter is to be deprecated, except iu the 
house, where an equable temperature is 
maintained. The change, even temporar- 
ily, from woolen to cotton is still more dan- 
gerous to health. Better put on larger 
sLoes than take this risk. Caution shouid 
be used in choice of colors, in order to 
avoid blood poisoning. 

The best quality of those dyed in the 
thread are not very apt to part with their 
colors on the feet, In the cheap grades, 
neutral tiota are safest, such as the grays, 
Reds, greens and parples had better be 
eschewed, Asafe plan with all the cheap 
grades of socks is to have them thoroughly 
washed before wearing them at all, 

Ina bygienic sense shoes are more per- 
fectly adapted to the wants of the feet than 
leg boota, There are occasions and situa- 
tions in which the latter are preferable, but 
as leather is so nearly non porous as to por- 
mit of but a limited escape of moisture, tne 
smaller the aréa of the body covered by it 
the better it is for the porson. For persons 
who walk much on paved streets the shoe 
is the thing. 

—_—_—_—S_— ee 

TREAT OLD PEOPLE WELL.—There is 
nothing in the world more patnuetic than the 
meek, timorous, shrinking ways of certain 
old people—we have all seen them--who 
bave given up their old homes into younger 
bands, and subsided into sone out of-tne 
way corner of it, to sit by the Hreside and 
table henoeforth as if afraid of ‘making 
trouble,”’ afraid of being “in the way,”’ 
afraid of accepting half that is their due, 
and going down to their graves with a piti- 
fal, deprecating air as if constantly apolo- 
gizing for staying #0 long. 

There is no scorn too deep and aharp for 
the sons and daughters who will aovept 
this attitude on the part of those to whom 
they Owe #0 much, ymetimes, to be sure, 
= grow old with a bad grace. They 

ecome embittered by misfortune or afll:o- 
tion, or are peevish or unreasonable under 
the goad of ill-health. All the more do 
they appeal to great gentleness and falth- 
fulnese. 

Let it be borne in mind that we, too, are 
hastening on toward the sunset of life, and 
that we may ripen into very uncomfortable 
old people, © demand much more ef pa- 
tience and devotion than we, as children, 
yield them, 
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COULDN'T Stop.—QOaoe year ago the 
Micnigan Central freight depot was de. 
stroyed by fire, In the office of the depot 
wasan ordinary eight-day clock, bearing 
the name of a loca: Jeweller, The firemen 
turned the hose onto the clock, name and 
all, and left it totally rulmed. 1t was cold 
weather. The next morning Superinten- 
dent Kush went to the ruins to ascertain the 
extent of the josa. He entered the wrecked 
office, and there hung the clock embedded 
in asolid frame of ice, ite hands, face and 
feet wholly obscured by the banging icic'es 
and the murky frame of crystal. He 
thought he could detect a ticking, and, up- 
on going nearer tothe inase of discolored 
iow, discovered that the old clock was work- 
ing along just as if nothing had bappened, 
The clock was rescued from ita chiily posi- 
tion, thawed out and placed in warmer 
quarters, A few days ago Mr, Bush had 
tne siurdy t méeplece placed in bis private 
office, where it will rémain until something 
chillier than ice stopsit. It showsthe ef 
fect of ite experience in thé numerous 
cracks and blisters on the case and the 
warped condition of the dial, 


—_ 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A terrier dog and a large cobra anake 
were the unevenly matohed princina'«in«a 
fignt described inthe Rangoon Journal, 
The snake began hostilities, It darted at 
the dog, whieh was piaying about his own. 
@r's grounds, but missed ita alin, The dog 
thereupon grasped the reptile by the hood 
and rau off home with it, terribly frighten 
ing the people there, The dog then com- 
menced shaking the snake, Guring which 
Operation he released his hold only to geta 
seoond grip, but tulsa time he unfortunate y 
caught it beiow the hood, thus giving the 
snakea chance to give bina bite on the 
lower lip) Thia#o infuriated the dog that 
he tightened bis grip and severed the snake 
intwo. The snake's bite, however, did ita 
work, for the brave little dog frothed from 
the mouth and died in a few uinutes, 


A New York writer, who attended a 
“biow out’ of the Japanese C.ub there, 
afterwards writing about it, sald: 1 waain- 
terested In the difference itn etiquette be- 
tween Japan and the Ovcident. Thougn 
there were a hun tred or more present, the 
rooun® were ea siiont almost as if they were 
deserted. Every one talked In whispers to 
every one el*e, The refreshments were 
served by waiters who were astience em- 
bodied, and every Orlental who did any. 
thing, sald anything or heard ansthing ex- 
pressed his pleasure by bowing from once 
to three times, until the American eye was 
weary with the excessive courtesy, They 
even go 40 far that whena pereou reading 
a@ nt wepaper turns lt ao as to make a noise, 
be makes a bow of apology to all within 
earshot, and all who hear the sound or see 
the bow, bow In return, asi! tosay, “Do 
not wention It,’ 


Some nine years ago, when the Nonatorial 
deadiock occurred at Albany, an Assem- 
blyman name! Bradley arose in bis place 
and handed $2000, whieh, he #ald, bad 
been given to him the night before as bri- 
bervy money bya feliow-Kepublican, Loren 
B,. Sesisons. Sessions was tried on an in- 
dicement for bribery, and was acquitted 
under circumstances which showed that 
the jury believed some of Bradley's friends 
had given the money to him #0 that he 
could invéiglie Seasons into « conversation 
and subsequentiy make the charge aygainat 
bim, The mouey was handed over to the 
County Treasurer of Albany county. It 
has just been given to the Albany Clty 
Hospital in trust, the condition of the trust 
being that the bospital sball pay it either wo 
Bradley or to Sessions, if either of them 
ever proves his rightto it. It ls probabie 
that neither of them nor any of toeir heirs 
will ever lay claim tothe money, It has 
been piaced where It will do the most good, 

Illustrative of the deoadencs of rural 
New England villages, the following trom 
Windham, an old village in the eastern 
part of Connectiont, is going the rounda of 
the press of that State: Tie population of 
this village, the scene of the Windbam 
frog rears, is lees now than It has been the 
past 150 years, As there ts no business 
done bh reofany account, the young men 
who bave a particle of ambition for business 
go to other places to yeota living. The old 
people are fast disappearing, and the piace 
now hasthe appearance of # nearly deserted 
Village. There are |t un vecupied tene- 
ments here, From Krick Topon the north 
to Lander’s Corner on South Main street, 
and frou George Lanthrop'son West street 
to Mra, Moulton'’s on cast street, and to 
Rufus Huntington’s, on the HKallyback 
road, the population, Including men, wo- 
men and children, will not vary uwiuen from 
242, Included la that number are 20 wid 
ows and four widowers, ‘There im not @ 
mechanic ofany kind that has @ abop for 
doing business, where former\y nearly all 
the common branches of industry wore re- 
presented, 

The gateman at the depot is taken by a 
great many travelers to be an encyclopedia 
of general information Concerning ludivi- 


duaia who haveor will pass tbrough the 
station, Volumes of idiotic questions pour 
Into bis ear dally, and the iniraciois that Le 


bas lived to grow old ln servic The other 
day a lady rusred upto him and brathiesmy 
inquired if be bad stenu @ Bort lady with @ 


black feather on her teat paar out Now it 
Blands to reason thal inomt oertalinly a gale 
man punching the tickets of about «a hun- 
dred atrugg ing touris#tea would ave to no- 
tice a diminutive femai6 with «a black 
feather on her hat. ‘The quesiouer, bow- 
6ver, departed in wrath because lie yate 
man’s optics had not mot 1 the ultra. 
prominent characteristics of the lndividual 
moughtfor, Oaoenightagentiouan Lurried 
upWw the keeper of the yate and sald se] 
Want you 'odo sometuing for wie, Here is 
@letter, (1 the next train wi. v6 4% young 
man, Howill Lave ona ch hilla over. 
coat. His halr will be curly. His mua- 
tach6 black, and he will wear a Ligh silk 
bat. Piease give this letter hin. You 
can’t nies him. Mueh obiiged.’’ and he 
waiked off and leit the yate ran oking 
after this retreating fort Lot's mee,’! 
mused the gateman ‘' Biack neblila 
Whiskers; curly hat. hiyh Overcoat and alik 
mustachs, Can’tinime titi. (sien nod 
bin all right.’ A bysta ‘ yued, for 
his mo jloguy was audibie: bul the pya'eman 


wenton musing. 
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© &2Oei 2s bol day Db oka, 


om . tel. my ‘eather that! found it,’’ 
_™ anu. | am qaite accomplished, 
. trem secant I give him a surprise!’ 
4 ‘te ater Deck felt that he could not 
ete eo. 


be was able to buy some little 
a*® ®u0ch ef elastic and cobbier’s wax, 

ani aieo to pay @ viel eftherto a chemist’s 
yebor. So be got rid of the dust and 
spiders, putoo bie cap, and wentout 

Litie Lily Wilile was iooking through 
tte wapin the hedge from the next garden. 

“Dok!’’ she called to him, ‘I’ve gow 
something to tell vou. Such funt Iam 
xolnog to heave a birthday party.’ 

“All That's jolly!’ sald Dick. 
‘But, | don't bave dancing—It's no 
g Od, and it takes up all the tine, ’ 


rat 


right! 
may, 


“Ont dancing la over so nice,’’ sald the 
girl. 

“The girlie always way that,’ sald Dick 
‘Let them dance, and the other fellows 


and loan bave gamer,’ 

‘On, that would never do,” criei 
Lilv: and they were trying to settle this 
a'theolt question through the gap in ths 
hedge woen Lily's nother appeared under 


no! 


the porch wilt # stamped letter in her 
hand, 
“Loly dear,’ she called, ‘aak Disk to 


post tuis letter forme, Your father wrote 
it this morning, and forgot to take it to tue 
post” 

Curly-hatred Dick took off bis cap for 
Mra, Willis, and caine through the gap in 
the hedge for the letter, and said he would 
post it with pleasure, 

And Mra, Willis thought what a very 
pice boy Dick North was, But then she 
did know what was to become of that |m- 
portant letter. 

It was directed to Blanco and Sons, 

“The people that sell the ovnjaring 
tricka,’’ thought Dick, as be went down 
the road, ‘What can Mr, Willis want 
Bianco's?’ Now, suppose I go and 
hand itin, and see that grand shop, it wili 
be just exactly the same thing as sending 
it by post; or, it will wo quicker,’’ 


from 


Phere was pot @ place in the town that 
was a finer sight than Bianoo's to a boy. 
From that wonderful ebop copjurers aud 
Pacet and Judy were bired out for parties, 
Aypparacus for the newest tricks was always 
to be had there, 

Moving toys were jerking away, cobblers 
sewing, ana fiddiera plaving, in glare 
covered boxes slanding up in the window, 
Hoavs were inelde on the shelves, ready to 
sal on the blue seas, in their boxes, 

Mice were wouvd up on the counter, 
end #« customer fortunate enough to come 
a the rigotimoment inight ee adoll wa k 
or an Gugine go rattling across the fi or, 

With this ietterin hie pocket Dick went 
toldiy ta, aod took aivantage of bis bus! 


nets to prices everything, and to expend 
something «on # Dew puzzle with tron 
rine. 

He was 80 much anused by the per- 
forimarce of a cdanclog toy-pig, and so in- 


tent on the puzzie be had bought, that he 
quite forgot the letter in bis pocket, and 
of Mr, Bianco's perfectly satiatied, 
Wolstiiog “DP op goes tLe wease,,’ 

As ve wae kod along the High S.reet ne 
to think of bia cousin Lily Wiilis's 
birtuday party, and he spent his last ponoy 
at a coufectioner’s, buying # box of giided 
cracs ers coptaini: g paper cape and bats. 


webleu 


be, at 


“That wit please Lily,’’ be said to him 


we lf, i will give itto her for a birthday 
prose: t, and it wiil do splendidly for the 
party.’ So there toust Fave been some- 


ous about Diek, though be was 


ihlug gi le 
! itles® Very thoughtiess indeca! 


Haneo aud Sons dropped on 


the Moor when be Was tak bg the rings out 
Phim yp ecket, a od tLe cithe dog Prince tore 
and | a) round the room And 
Master Dice bad noltbie siiyb est ldea what 
t x Wee aking & afuses aboul. He 
ad erly forgote tual lever in bie 
~ n } 
ext 
s ” Was a] 






nended of 201.8% @0 wag : as Ww 
end uw t witboul 


Dogere wr. 


nade & few, w gb ot 


‘urning Qe 


mB relUrYM, eD@ si.cOed Be eai.e for bie 
vets end Kept Die Soe dog ia collare of 
Die oF red ribbon, 

She went roug gapin the hi dge 


end wrele lle 
Dos North's 


uUvitelnos for 
ouse (hal even'!ug, 
t ed -g Prince sat watco 

if eome 


ber party et 
and the 
ng ber. 
fairy coud pave co neand 
vw 4 whet the thougttiess boy and the 
es goty little dog bad done! Bat, alae! 
ere ere no fairies, exception pretty tales, 
Dick North and Prince had no idea of 
ne eontents of that lost letter to Bianco 
ano Sone. 

‘My dear Lily,”’ 
toast night, “1 bave provided a nice enter- 
(alnipent for your party, I bave written 
to Blanco to send us a copjurer.’ 

“Ob, what fun! You dear god papal’ 
oried Lily, in bigh delight. 

And, of course, the very next day she 
told the newato Dick through the gap in 
the hedge. Then Dick thought of tLe let- 
ter, but he was atraid tosayaword, He 
turned out bis pockets, he searched for it 
In vain; and, a8 people say, his heart went 
down Into bis shoes, 

Diek North began to spend all his spare 
Une up atthe top of the house, and some- 
tines there were the inoet startiing nolsce 


7 } 


upstairs, 
“Oh, dear! what's that?’ What's that?’ 
Mre, North would say, when a sudden 


crash resounded above. If Mr. North was 
in he might cal! from (he staircase, Come 
down, Dick! What are you doing up 
tnere?”’ 

Dick would come gently down —a pleas 
ant-looking boy, with bis bright hair and 
merry esmile—and he would say in the 
aweetest tone of apology, ‘l1—l—am sorry 
ibe chair turnbled.”’ 

In fact, the look and the tone were so 
quiet and pleasant that nobody could be 
angry; and yet it was strange thatin Dick # 
own room, where he bad only two chair, 
tuere should be always ons of them 
tumbling, while downstairs, where tuere 
were @ great many, he never knocked one 
over, 

Kut this was not the only mysterious 
thiog connected with Master Dick. 

QOae day there was a crash of glass at bi 6 
top of the house. The offender was sent 
for, and came down Biowly,. 

“Now, sir; what ere you doing?” asked 
bis father sharply. 

“T—,"’ sald Dick 
doing my teeth, sir.’’ 

“And teil we,’’ said bis father, ‘which 
Was the noise suy posed to be, the breaking 
of your terth, or of the tar bier?’ 

“The tumbier,” the Loy readily, 
“] bappened to be beluiog itu, side down,” 

This Bape ¢xpis®oaltion brought a sad- 
den amiie to Mr Nortu’s face, and after 
the amiite Dick bad the beast of it, and he 
could say no more, 

Tnoere were ober strange things about 
Dick, too, He was becomming pervous and 
silent, anxious; and Le was 
seen at tue garden gale having a long con- 
vereation with Toumy Coocks, the boy who 
brought the newspapers, 

The evening of Lily’s party came. 
little bostess was dressed in witte, with a 
sash, and s ood near the drawing-room 
door as she welcoiwed ber guests wien they 
caine Upstairs, 

Dick North came too. in @ #atior «uit 
with a square collar, He wasshy and quiet 
Arriving at the sametiome as the 
from round tbh) coruer, be went 
the girls 

“Coune along,’’ said Mary Bolton on the 
stairs. ‘‘Whatare you thinking of? Don't 
you like parties? Have you forgotten some. 
thing?’ 

Dick said, “Oh! 1’m all 
get so:mething.’”’ 

“Then go back for it,’’ said Mary, 

* [V's too late,’’ said Dick. ‘*Never mind 
it; it was days ago. Come along up; it is 
al right.”’ 

Everyone noticed that Dick was absent 
ruinded and unessy in the shy balf-bour in 
the drawing-room before they all went 
down to tea, 

At tea he could not eat. When Mra, 
Willis asked bim wht was the matter, he 
said, ‘No thank you,’ with @ dreamy idea 
that *he was 8) @aking about» uffina, 

After tea be disappesred. The drawtog- 
room window was ound open, and there 
he wae, Outs ceon the ba. oony, wearing a 


meekly, ‘1 was just 


enla 


Looked 


and 


The 


Bowons 
up witb 


right. I did for- 





sarge Blraw tatand an overcoat, and look. 
ing up at the moon, 
Mrs. Willis kindly went out to call bim. 
‘No thank you,” he said; I am looking 
at the man in the moon 
| ny dea y there Ww ea 
i ¢ afew rr nts 
” n al A 2 


jean, and he did not like it. 


valid ber father to ber | 
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reiber eelue wan in tbe moon,”’ 

W vet e strange boy Dick North bad be- 
‘uel It wae geverally believed that he 
weston the eulke, because dancing had be- 
However, the 
farce and the music ceased suddenly, for 
here was aloud knock at the door. The 
‘or jurer bad oome, 

Everyone was surprised, and some of the 
‘nildren were frightened in his appear- 
ence, He wasarather eport and stumpy 
negro; at least, bis face and hands were 
‘lack, and bis hair was black and woovy,. 

No, doubt, Mr. Willis thought, they 
knew at Blanco’s betterthan be did how 
a copjarer Ought to be got up. 

This ore was dressed in yellow damask 
«ith a silken gloss; not,indeed, that be had 


|avellow coat; bis garment was twisted 


ro ond and round him, and hanging over 
shoulder like the togo of the old 
kK mans, which one sometimes sees repre- 


| sented in statues. 


4e wore red stockings, and he had red 
«ite ves, which fitted to bis arins as tightly 
a« if they were stockings too, without the 
foet. His bands were as black as his face, 
ardbe bed no hat. It was wonderful how 
nh had been able to come down the road 
without being followed by ali the children 
ot he town, 

ne conjurer in yellow was welcomed 
with laughter and delight, and with a lit- 
tle fear, which soon wore cf. The childrea 
aere seated In rows, and then his perfor. 
mance began. 

Mre Wiilis was 80 sorry thal Dick should 
be sulking and losing all the fun that she 
opened the window, and begged of him to 
come in. 

The obstinate boy would not even turn 
round, No, tbank you I don’t want the 
co: jurer,”’ be said, and still remained, at 
# me distance along the baicony, leaning 
a,ainst the rail and looking up at the 
moon, 

He would noteven turn round, he shook 
bis straw hat and refused to come, 

S> the window was closed, and the cur- 
teaios drawn across it. If Dick was sulky, 
lec him stop out! Lily wanted to go and 
coax him tocomeipn, but Mr, Willis said 
‘No;"' be would not bave the entertain- 
iment of the party delayed because one boy 
was silly enough to sulk, and stand outside 
looking atthe moon. 

The conjurer began by lighting Bengal 
tires and letting them fizz, Ull everything 
was ruby red, aud then violet, and then 
wreen—greatly to the alarm of Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis 

Whentbe green light ended in an ex- 
piorion, Mr. Willis stepped up to him as the 
smoke cieared away, and asked him to 
leave out tbat part of the entertainment, as 
theair wae becoming thick with chemical 
amelis, and he preferred not to have the 
house on fire. 

Tbe conjurer bowed low, 

He then took two chairg, and knocked 
them both down in an attempt to stand on 
bis head upcn one, and to jumponto the 
otber. 

The conjurcr, in bis yellow robes, roiled 
on the floor, and tbe failure of the trick 
amused the children more tban any num. 
buer of successful feats that he might have 
performed, 

‘“‘Itis all right. alr,’ whispered the oon. 
jurer, standing up again and leaning 
towards the genteman with a knowing 
nod of bis bead, while ail the chiidren 
were shrieking with laughter. ‘‘One must 
do some littlething to put them in good 
numor; itis like the clown who pretends 
that he can’t get up on to the buree,” 

Allthe same Mr. Willis had his doubts 


whetherthe iittie black man had really 
meant to tumb 6, 
M:r, Wil.te bad ber doubts also—she 


doubted whetber it was good for the chairs 
to be treated in this manner, 

Tbheconjurer now done a clever trick 
with iron rings. Of coure, they bad plenty 
of those rings at Bianco's; Dick had bought 
Listhere. Confidence in his powers re- 
turned everone admired and wandered, 

Tie conjurer asked Mr, Wiilli* for his 
wa'ich,snd rectived it at once. Than be 
asked foratumbier of water, tle set the 
tumbler of water on # simail table, poured 
some red liquid into it, andtold the com- 
peny tbat be was going tod'ip the watch 
into \he water and bring !tout dry. 

‘Ladies and pentiemen,’’ ne said in bis 





boarse tones, “‘] shall first show you 
anotuer wonder, I fill thetumbiertotue 
brim. I lay this plece of paper across it, 
1 turn it over 1 cOnNmand the paper to 
keep the waterin. | take my hand away. 
1t——"’ 

Well—it let the wate; out, for the hand 
of the copjurer was nervous, and gave se 
ebake. The whole e®p.iash of red 
wer } wr I t . at an } 
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joyed the spill. 


“Blanco should not bave sent us such a 
man, I wonder at Blanco.” 

The thoughtless children, however, en- 
Loud laughter and uproar 
filled the room. The boys thought bis 
awkwardness the best of fun, and clapped 
for bim to do something eise. 

The black conjurer in yellow called Mr, 
Willis into a corner, and set bis mind at 
rest by explaining the next trick to him, 
‘*You see, sir, tbe red stuff isonly to darken 
the water, and ] am to aslipin thie penny 
brass watch instead of yours, and band it 
round, They think it is thegold one when 
the water is colored,”’ 

“Ob! I see—justeo! Very clever!’’ said 
Mr. Willie, thinking the conjurer in yellow 
was not such a bad feilow after all, and 
letting him bave his chance, 

The tumbler was filled again; the red 
liquid was poured in. The audience 
waited breathlessly, ‘The conjurer beld 
up Mr. Willis’s gold watch— 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ he said; ‘‘in 
goes the watch,’’ 

He closed both hands over the tumbler, 
All eyes were on him. He got nervous; in 
went Mr. Wiilis’s watch, and the poor con. 
jurer gave a breathless shriek: ‘‘Ob! what 
shall I do? It is gone in!” 

At the same instant a servant entered 
and announced: ‘Here is the conjurer from 
B\anco’s, sir,” 

And in came a young man, avery or- 
dinary-'ooking mortal in a black evening 
coatand white tie. 

For one moment they gaz3d at each 
other—tbe conjurer in yellow and the new 
one in the black coat. Then, with a last 
horrified glance at tne watch, the yellow 
conjurer fied; be escaped by the window, 
Half of the crowd /ooked out after him, 
and called back into the room the news 
that he was scrambling down into the gar- 
den by theivy, and that Dick was climb- 
ing after him. 

- * 7 * a a 

The conjurer in yellow ran through the 
gap in the hedge, and got in next door, 
The little dog Prince barked, till one 
would have thought he would bark his 
head off; and at last he recognised his mas- 


ter. Dick’s fatber also recognized the 
negro, ana required an immediate ex- 
planation. 


Poor Dick! He bad lost the letter, and 
found that a conjurer was expected. He 
had also found an old book regarding 
tricks and fireworke. 

Tuis book led to explosions, and to many 
experiments; he bad managed to holda 
tumbler of water upside down, aud had 
tried to whiten his teeth with its contents, 
Finally, be bad dressed in an old yellow 
dam#sk curtain and two pairs of long red 
stockings; and having blackened his face 
and put on 8 black wiy, be ventured in 
next door to perform, 

Before tbat be had stood outside on the 
balcony, and he had paid the newspaper 
boy to climb up by the ivy and take bis 
place there, so that 6veryone would think 
be was out on the balcony all the time he 
was performing, 

Mr. Willis bad called that day at 
Bianco’s, and henoe the real conjurer. 

Bat when the performance was given, 
all the boys and girls were still keen to 
know who was the little black conjurer in 
yellow, and they all agreed that he was 
funnier than the clever one, 

Everyone thought Dick had run away 
wildly after bim; they bad seen the news- 
paper boy making his eucape in Dick’s hat 
and coat. 

So the children pulled their crackers, and 
put on their paper caps, and wondered 
where was Dick; and atill be did notcome; 
and the little ones got sicepy; and, one by 
one, and two by two, thé guests were seut 
for, and still Dick did not eome back. 

“It was a lovely party,’’ said Lily, as she 
wished ber parents “good night’? with 
sieopy eyes ‘But, poor Dick! wnat along 
wav he inust bave run after that funny 
little man in yellow!”’ 

-_--———S>-_-. — SS... 

CHABACTER,—The differences of charac- 
ter wre never more distinctiy seen than in 
times when men are surrounded by difticul- 
tics and misfortunes, There are some who, 
when disappointed by the failure of an 
undertaking from which they had expect- 
ed great things, make up their minds at 
once to exert themselves no longer ayainet 
what they call fate,as if thereby they couid 
avenge themselves upon fate; other grow 
desponding and bopeles:; but athird class 
of men wili rouse then selves, ‘‘The more 





difficult it it ie toattain my end, the more 
honorable it will be.’’ And this isa maxim 
which every one shoula impress upon bim 
self as an in inflexible law. Someof those 
who are guided by it prosecute their plans 


with stinacy, aud so perish; o:hers whbo 
are ore practical men, if they bave 
failedin one way, w try another. M.S 
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PRIMBOSE AND VIOLET, 





BY U. P. 


Primrose and violet, down in the lane, 
Trod by our footsteps #0 lightly of old, 
| welcome you out of the earth again, 
In your shaded purple and suniit gold. 


Only—if only the warm spring sun 

Brought back the dead who died with the flowers 
Ye are 60 many, and sbe was but one, 

Who faded forever from earthly bowers. 


Closed her blue eyes as the violets slept. 
Sank with the primroses into the earth; 

None could awaken her, loud though they wep’: 
She will not joy in the flowers’ 3ewmW birth. 


Primrose and violet, mine still in death 
Those of your kindred she gave to me here; 
Granting my prayer for her youthful faith, 
And sbe had withered before they were sere. 


Yet I mast live, and must live for the right— 
it is for her and to see her again; 

And you—ye shall be where she lies this night, 
And die on her dead heart, as I would fain. 


Eee 


ODDITIES OF FOOD. 








What ought man to ea! ? In ot er worde, 
wha is man’s proper food? A more em 
barrassing question could bardly be pat. 
One man, blessed with an accommodating 
appetite, eats anything and everytning 
which he can get, and finds all good; ar- 
other picks and chooses and wastes; and 
s me get #0 little of auything, that they are 
tnanktul to eat whatever comes in their 
way, and still do not eat 100 much. The 
difficulty is not to give a list of things 
which man eatsin some partoft th world 
or another, but to make out a jist of things 
which he never uses for food. Everything 
that lives and moves in theair, in the earth 
under our feet, onthe ground, orin the 
water, has been at some time or other eaten 
and relished. 

The vegetable world has yielded its treas- 
ures in the richest profusion tor man’s 
food; and not content with eating frui', 
leaves and flowers, he has found out that 
bark, roots, aud grass can, ata pinch, take 
the place of more tempting viands, to say 
nothing of occasional bar quets on bis fel- 
low man. 

“Toe Voyage ot the Jeannette,’’ a char.n- 
ing work, edited by Emma de Long, the 
widow otf the heroic Lieutenant Comman¢ er 
of that ill-fated ship, contains a touchiig 
acccunt of the sufferings of the expedition : 
‘At last, on October the third, they had Lo 
kiJl their solitary dog.’’ 

Uo they struggled with stout hearts, but 
feeble limbs, burdened now with a dying 
comrade, who, some days later, relieved 
his mets-mates of a burden they could ill 
support. They buried him in the ice by the 
riverside with such naval honors a8 their 
tlender resources permitted. 

Solid food was all gone. For the next 
fortnight we meet with entries like these : 
“October the seventh, for dinner we h.d 
One ounce of alcohol in a pot of tea, made 
from old tea-leaves.’’ ‘‘October the teat, 
last half ounce of alcohol; eat deersk 1 
scraps. Yesterday cut my deerskin fo»:- 
nips’’ Then they bad rothing tor sume 





days buts spoontul of glycerine. When 
that was finished they tried infusion o: 
willow leaves. 

The last mention of food is under date of | 
October the fifteenth. ‘Bresktast : willow | 
tea aud two old boots.’’’ The rescuing 
Ppsrues found the diary near the dead budy 
o! the unfortunate Commander. It abounds 
in paesages of ithe deepest intercet and 
pathos. 


As long as meat is eaten, one cannot sve 
the smaliest objection to horse flesh, pro- 
viding it 18 not diseased. Horses are 
brought to table and relished in many 
countries, and our neighbors across the 
Ocean consider them wholesome; and 
the consumption is rapidly increasing. 

“Had the writer of the paragraph on 
‘Snails 68 Food,’ which you have published, 
ever lived in the Weat of England, ne 
would not have been +o positive in his :e 
ference to the powerful national prejudice 
of Englishmen to this nutri io.s and pala- 
table article. Over a wide area, of which 
Bristol is the centre, thougu the winter, the 
common, large garden enail is a profliabie, 
marketable article; and hundreds of bushes 
are sent to Bristol every week trom the 
surrounding districte; the value averayi vz 
81x shillings per bushel. At most oysir 
shows and fish stalle, ‘wall! fish’—as pr 
pared snails are called—-are on sale 

Horse flesh and snaile! Well,’’ veg 
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t.11€0D8 Wlil €xClaim, “‘what nex Lf thes 


are wholesome foods, which are unwhole 
some?”’ 

The ‘Horticultural Times,’’ some little 
time ago, praised the opinion in rather 
warm terms. Unfortunately, the pungent 
emell of this excellent vegetable makes i! 
particularly offensive to many people; bu 
few wiil deny that some palates are nt 
lavorably disposed to its pronounced flavor 

Still, vegetarians assure us that ‘‘onions 
are dianhoretic—increasing the secretion ©! 
the cutaneous glands; carminative—train 
ing up the stomach, and assisting in dige 
tion; soponfic—quieting the nerves, anv 
inducing sleep’’—though why the organs 
ofa healtby body should be stimulated tu 
do extra work, I cannot quite see. 

Human ingenuity probably never went 
fartber than in some of the adulteratious 
now perpetrated. What aoes the reader 
say 10 gooseberry jelly made entirely from 
seaweed? This iea@ fraud which the Pari. 
Municipal Laboratory has brought to light. 
It is colored with tuchsine, or some similar 
material; and the flavor is given by tive 
parts of acetic ether, four ot tartaric acid, 
one of succinic acid, acd one ct widchyde, 
and w@aanthic e her. 

Tis is, perhaps, happily capped by the 
following amusing story, Waicn, however, 
I fear is not very new: Iti related of a 
milkman in Boston, thata report had be 
come Current among his cus! mers that his 
cows were nuffering from direase; and on 
presenting himself one morning ata cus- 
tomer’s door, he was informed otf this by 
the lady, who told bim tha', uuder the cir 
cum-tances, she did not wisa him tw leav. 
any milk ior the present. ‘Bless you, 
ma’am,’’ he replied, ‘‘mv milk never saa 
acow.’’ Weare not told the effect of this 
reassuring statement on the lady, but we 
cao imagine it. 

As aspecimen o1 simple living, notac 
companied by high thinking, however, the 
following passage, trom a lecture by Pr 
fessor Fiower on the extinct Tasmaniaus 
is worth studying : 

‘They were,’’ he saye, * quite ignorant 
of the potter’s art, and had no vessels tor 
holding wa'er, except pieces of bark or 
shella. Their cooking was, therefore, «f 
the most primitive kind, consisting chit tly 
ot voasting On Lue embers of the fires thouy . 
their tood was considerably varied, tor 
nothing that was edible among the natura! 
productions of the island, animal or vege 
table, but seems to have served iis tura co 
occasion. Kangaroos, opossums, bandi 
coots, wombats, seals, stranded whales, 
birds, |.zards, snakes, ants, grude, eyg’, 
shell-fish, roots, seeds, some tew ftruils, and 
several species of fungi, are enumerated us 
ministering to their waite. Their & le drink 
was water, as, unlike the large majority of 
people even low in the scale of civi) zstio., 
no kind of intoxicating beverage hid be: u 
discovered; and they knew not the luxury, 
with all its attendant evils, of tobacco, or 
of any corresponded narcotic for smoking 
There is, moreover, no ‘evidence that thvy 
ever resorted to cannibalism.’’ 

Seizes sn attain 


_ Brains of bold. 





The best teachers of humanity are ti 
lives of great nen. 

A friend wearies of praising sooner tbs 
an enemy of blaming. 

We blame in others only the faults! 
which we donot profit. 

Learning passes for wisdom witb th + 
persons who want both. 

Dread remorse when you are tempted 
err, Remorse |s the poison of life, 

The freshness of the heart is Jost far m::: 
surely by debauchery than by years. 

The most profitable and praiseworthy 
genius in the word is untiring industry. 

Stop to admire a good thing you hav: 
done, and some other man will doa better one. 

Some persons spend 60 much time i" 
making promises that they have no thine to full 
them, 

Obedience, submisssion, disciplins, cour 
agé—these are among the characteristics which mak: 
aman, 

There is always something or other from 
which one cannot emancipate one’s self. We are 
made 60, 

Columbus, arches pyramids,—what 4/6 
they but heaps of sand; and their epitapns butchar 
acters written in dust? 

Happiness is a state of constant occups 
tion upon some Cesirable object, witha conti! 
sense of progrees loward iis attainment 
The infe of man is made up of action 4 

rance; ar fe is frult a the ra a“ 
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Maria Kuyper, aged (3. Lt was a case Of see 
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Femininities. 
A woman is not old as long as she in 


Divorces can be obtained in four hour 
in Japan by payifig $2 down. 


A girl appreciates a kiss when she get 
old enough to Know that she ought not. 


Women internd to fascinate beholders thir 
summer with parasols of brightand striking plaids. 


Phe only creditable thing you can say of 
some people le that they are fond of their children 


Toe widow who wears the Jongest mourn 
ing veli is generally the one who cuts across lots to 
find another busband. 


A new idea in coffee spoons is to bave 
each one of a set shaped like a diferent fower, with 
a long stew for the bandle, 


Spanish colora, Spanish styles, Tores- 
dor bats, and red, black and ye low wililloery stuffs, 
are features in spring fashions. 


Mrs. Cleveland. after a couree ot violin 
lessons Ouring the past winter, has already obtained 
anenviable degree of proficiency on that tnetru- 
ment, 


Soruce pillows which have lost their fra 
grance may be renewed, it is sald, by subjecting 
them fora sbort time to steam, and drytug them 
thoroughly, 


Tue devil said of woman: ‘‘ Thou art 
half of my host, and thouartthe dep «itory of my 
secret, andthou art my arrow, with which | shoot 
and miss not.’’ 


A match ia already being arranzed for 
the voung King Alexander, of Servia, who ta not 
yetl4 veare ol: fhe proposed alliance is with a 
Grand Duchess of Kussta, 


[i i#@westrange coincidence that a bride 
on her wedding trip was among the vietims of eact 
ot the three woret accidents lo recent years on the 
New York Central system, 


Women never really command uuati, 
they have given thelr promise to obey; and they are 
neverin more danger of being made elaves than 
when wen are at their feet, 


When & woman ruins & man she always 
idolizes him, The Jewess was afraid of Sameaon 
when he was terrible and powerful, but she must 
have loved Lim when she made Lim helpless, 


A woma. of 77 and a man of 57 applied 
jor a marriage license at Hilledale, Mich., the other 
day, aud were on the polut of getting It wh n 
friends of the woman Interlered, She bas prop- 
erty. 


A new biush has been invented by so. e 
ingenious tndividualin London, It can be latd on 
half an bour orso before it is required to act, acd 
can be eet, like an alarm clock, to gu off, or rather (Lo 
come on, ata certaln time, 


Mrs. Dumpsey, at 1 o'clock A. M: 
‘'Merey! Did you hearthe girl girlek then? If am 
sure she musthave seer a burglar.’' Mr. Duimpery: 
"No, she would never have screamed like that ior a 
burglar, Itmust have been a mouse,’’ 


A % year old child walked off a rapidly 
moving train near Elkhardt, Ind., a day or two ayu, 
and, strange lo bay, when the train ran back the lit- 
tle one was found standing In the middle of the 
track uolojured, «xcept foracsiight scratch on ove 
ear. 


Never le. yourself be awakened by any 
body else, but walt until you have slept out your 
sleep. Getupassoon a6 you ere awake, If you 
follow these two rules the hours of sleep will very 
soon regulate themselves, If you read yourself w 
sleep you should read a heavy book, not a Ilghe 
one, 


Madeleine, fondly: ‘‘George, dearest, J 
could not make out your last letter at all, It was 
jull of the queerest marks,’’ Creorge, @& Very young 
M W.: ‘Good beaveoe! [have sent you @ prescrip. 
tion, and have given your letter tothe preseription 
clerk! And the patient died!** Falis to convul- 
gions, 


Polite doctor, cautiously: ‘* Your bus 
band is guffering from overwork or excessive indul 
gence ip aicobollc stimulants, Lt le—abem!—e little 
dificult to tell which.’* Anxious wife; ‘toh, it's 
overwork! Why, he can't even go to the theatre 





[t is as easy to tell the truth to your wile 


as to tella lie, but it is not always so expedient. 


The champion card player of Manning, 
Col , was bested in a game of old sledge by a trained 
pia. 


In France ¢ ficial figures show that the 
unmarried represented 52 per cent. of the entire pop- 
ulation, 


Whenever William E. Gladstone catches 
cold heat once goes to bed, This has been his rule 
for filleea years, 


Ex Secretary Boutwell, who is 72 years 
of age, made a ten-hours' speech before the Supreme 
Court the other day, 


There iano one in Parliament who can 
yawn #0 earnestiy, so deliberately and so prodig!- 
ously as Mr, Gladstone. 


A Boston sutterer from rheumatiem 
claims to bave been cured by carrying an old elre- 
tric-ilgbt carbon in his pocket. 


Third Assistant Postmaster (enera!l 
Hiasen wears as pairof fac-similes of the © cent red 
alsh-brown etemps for cuff-buttons, 


Jack Happy—‘‘Have a cigar, B lily?’ 
Billy Golucky—''No; I've given up emoking,’’ 
Jack Happy—‘'Well, tell ue all about her," 


G.8 Reville of Colambia county, bas 
an tnfant daughter 22 months old that knowsevery 
letier in the aiphabet, and can count as high as 100, 


A pretty man is likea yellowdog Its 
color does not affeetite usefulness, but somehow 
people naturally expecta yellow dog to be worth- 
less, 


{t is rarely indeed, thata nonogenarian 
resides all hie Iifein the one house, as did Eibridae 
Tilwwn, who has Just died in Deerfield, N. MW. He 
was in his 920 year. 


Short sightedness descends from parent 
to child tn diagonal succession— that le, sous lohertt 
it most frequeotly from their mothers, and daughters 
from their fathers, 


Jobn Mille, of Sparta, Ga, is fartening 
Jay birds forthe market. He feeds them well and 
they grow large, tte thinks of golng tuto the bual- 
ness very extensively, 


Agent—' I'd make you my janitor, only 
{ must bavea married man.** Appilceant—‘'Mrep 
the place open foran hour and [li fx that it’, 
easier lo get married than to geta job,’' 


A groom in New York was 4 nervous 
that he slipped the wedding ring on the wrong tin 
wer, and actually for@ot to kies the bride until an ad. 
monttion trom the Court remioaded him of the om) 
slon, 


Jack Pott (presumably in love with his 
employer's daughter)—‘'Ia Mr. Calleoinr'’ ‘'Yes,"' 
Pott (horribly disappolated)— "Well, T'im glad to 
bear it. He might catch cold outelde 
weather, Good night." 


General Sherman has once more given 
the country anexample of his practical good sence 
by buying bis own monument, a th rugand-dollar 
one, and hesaye: ‘The moment I am buried tt will 
be clapped on over me,*' 


Charles Dickens osce said, ‘D> nothing 
in the dark,’’ He was right, asevery man who has 
stepped on @ rocking chairecuring the wee ema’ hours 
of the night oan testify, What man needs apparently 
is a night dress with a match box allacthed to it. 


Miss Minnie Leach married Ling Poy, a 
‘*‘washerman,’’in Moston recently, The minister 
sald bis usual fee wast’. ‘'lwoee dolla ail gcivee,'' 
sald the Chinaman. The clergyman did not fancy 
this cutin the rates, bul be loom It, all the samee 


beastly 


Shoe dealer (tor the sake «f adlivg the 
treneth ofanother favorable opinion) -"'Ab madam, 
butthat shoe te simply periectilon upouw your lout 
James, bow do you think Mre, De Hoot's foot looks 
in this shoer’’ New Clerk | 
jo bis enthusiasm) —"‘imumense.'' 


eu nous HOt Lo fail etiort 


A humpbacked man at Chicago yetea 
iiving by selling the thine of day 
meter and itis warranted tlie fie basa certain 


Hie has achrono 


territory which he goers over, and fturoisthes the 


| housewives to that territory with the tlie of day 


without rusbing out haifa dozen Umes to see he 


” 


business partuers, 

Husband, slarmed: ‘Emily, there seem 
to be asmoke comloag up through the floor, Kun 
audtellthe lady on the flat below. Something's 
afire io her part of thie bullding Quick, quick 
Wife, cold and stately: “Cyrus, I'll never do it in 
the world, We've lived three moutlis lo this Nat 
and she bas never Called on ime 

The Queen Dowager of Portugal, an 
[tallan Princess, married atthe age of 1 
+xiravagautin ber ideas, [tis reported thatou one 
ceaeion she Drought home from Paris 1,000 paireo 
hoes. On another occasion the ordered (9 dres oes 
from Worth, and oo the way home they were los! at 
sea. Not discommoded io the least, the dupileared 
the order. 

‘. think this bests al. the divorce cases 


Lever tried, ** sald Judge Tulev in an aside whisper 


to Senator James Dooley, as ormeliua Kuyper, ayed | 


74 years, mounted the 6land with the ald of one of 
his erown eons and aeked for @ Alvorce from Mra, 
sod mar- 
riage with both parties, and thie hone Of conteation 
was property. 


P.itteb ify 


Some tunny young men ot 
caughta very larger one day lately, and making 
anueat package of) aid mathe pavement. Shortiy 
aiterwarda weii-direreed lady pickea up the package, 
apd from thie wav ele earried It, evidently though 
ene bed found eum lug Varuatle So one @he 
wasiun the june ad ° a the 
ady open ber a 

Qo Filth 42 Midisou avenues N w 
Y « elwe mee 2 ua . 

giris walking brisBly a ew ba 
x lie © la A 
“ . wn r a 
v . wv 


once a week, He pele ten cente from each patron, 


lt ia bard to believe that a men can unite 


two such widely diferent characters ae u later and 
| buteher, yet such @one la Kev Hallet y W Kua a 
Weetern clergyman, whofromtlo ita. wW atiag? 
oue of the largest retalleand wSlieniesalie meatpie 
andthe rest ofthe twenty-four tours lea busy and 


», Waa very ' 


benevolent clergyinan 


‘“Guers how many bank tills it requires 


In the scales lo balance asliver od ar?’ a ed ape 

tleman of the De egate ‘Fifty wanthea wer 

‘(eusee awals sald (he gentleman “We 

gal tne Delevate, supposing | Aratyg Awa 

meagre ‘Wrong,’ anawered th ge eiman j 
| only requires twenoty,'* 





A remarkable coincidence in connection 


with the death of the Presidentofane + ral way 
in (oblo, is that he was Biived w ey ‘ aru 
ehich te bimeelf had mane, ly bud wer 
to geton oro the front pla ' , ‘ ar 
were in metion Hils coat got cans t way 
er otver, and he was lthrowoa under wheels 

Ot Mere vey Winam. of Wartiogton 
Me , Bho departed th Ife |aat w RE eter the 
telaltes hie Baste fortre ’ 
Waeras touch of @ Hallie wet “ua it ‘ svg Pa 
of ejulaeeis toe profles al ary 7) ehe 
ofevery tulle heeverownelhe matea le private 
mark, by which he cou recogule f ever can 
Inte bie hauls again 

BT. Daneterry, » b od man. and Mra 
Victoria Swal were ma « 
alewioia\s A a ad ‘ 

“ . s ar _ s 
afverwa “ 
lea . rn am 

lhe « a * . 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


The “Two Sides of the School Queation” 
is an pamphiet on this im 
portant subject, published by the Arnold 
Publishing Company, Koston, Mama, 
10 cents, 


Interesting 


Price 


FRESH PRERIODIOALA, 

Among the attractions in the April num. 
ber Cassel/s / anily Magazine are inatal- 
ments of seriaim, jiiustrated: “The 
Pianeta of “The Work of Publie 
Speakers,” jiiustrated by Harry Furninn; 
the second partof the serieson “An Ana- 
tomv of Handwriting;’’ “Some Digestible 
forma of Cheese Cookery;"” “Shopping in 
the Slates,” being an acc untof the average 
American woman's favorite pastime; “A 
Friendly Taik About Hysteria,’ by the 
Family loctor, “The Mind Keading of the 
Chinese,’ short stories, poems, masic, and 
timely fashion letters from london and 
Paris, with an abundance of iilustrations. 
Camaoil Publishing Company, New York, 

Wide Avale for April open with a time- 
ly tronUlspioce entitied “Kaster Offerings,” 
and there is an Kaster story by Mr, Butter- 
worth, “The Piigritn’s Faster Lily,” which 
ought to go far to wettio the question of 
America's national flower, W. J, Khoon, 
of the S nithsonian Ipatitution, under the 
title "‘What's In «a Name?’’ gives a bricf 
history of the founder of that 
institution at Washington, with three por- 
traita of Smithson, There are short stories 
by Mra, LL. HK. Walford, O.lve Risley 
Seward, Mra. Jo#sio Kenton Fremont, and 
a soooud crisp article on “Nows- 
paper Workers,’ by Mra, Sailie Joy White, 
for girls who intend to become “Journal- 
inte;'’’ a paperon ‘Toe English Primromse;" 
instalments of the two serial*, poetry by 
Edith M. Harriet Prescott Spot 
ford, and Kiniie Poulson, and the depart 
mentof “Men and Tilogs,’’ which is full 
of original anecdote and reminiscence, LD, 
Mane, 

The frontispiece of the f Art 
for April isa photogravure, ty Dujardin, 
from the paloting by rank Kramley en- 
titled ‘Naved,” which will touch the heart 
as weil as gratify the artistic taste of the 
connoisseur, The opening paper is by 
Frederick Wedinore, on “Od Masters and 
Deceased Hritith Artiste at the Koyal 
Acadeiny,’’ iiustratet with engravings by 
Carter, from portraitea by Vandycek, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds aud Sir David Wilkie, 
K. A. Lewis F. Day continues his “Les- 
aon in Ornament,’”’ embellished with four- 
teen iilustrations by the author, pic.uring 
the vine in decorative art. “Pope Leo X, 
agan Art Patron,’ with ana illustration en- 
graved by Jonnard, from Raphael, is dis- 
cussed by F. Mave! Robinson. A full-page 
filustration of “Miss Macdonald’’ accom. 
panies a sketen of (iis lady by Sir T. Law- 
renee, P. KOA. ‘Winter in the Country,” 
by EK. F. Brewtnall, Kk. W.S, with five 
illustrations frou drawipgs by the author, 
very agreeably #hOWs thal “every season 
has ite charin,’’ and that it also has ite 
attendant drawback. ‘The ITuperial In. 
atitute’’ by Sir Somers Vine, with illus 
trations from drawings by the architect, 
Thomas Col catt, F. R. 1. B.A, follows, 
and the notes on current art keep 
the reader tn touch with the incvements tn 


two 


pean. 


hengiieb 


others; 


Thomas, 


Lothrop Co,, publishers, Boston 


Miageacine « 


usual 


the wor. of artin Kogiand and America, 
Casse.l Poblishing Couspany, New York, 
—-_ ° -_ 

Excuses FoR No’ GOING TOCHURCH 
Oversea, yre could not dress in tine; 
too cold; too h oo windy; too dusty; too 
wet: too dans KunNnYy; too cloudy; 
don't feel dispomed; no other time to my- 


letters tuo 
inéan to take a walk; 
tied to business six 


self; put my pepers to rights; 
write to iny friends; 


golug to take w# ride; 


days in the week, no fresb alr but on Sun- 
days; can’t breathe In church, always eo 
full: fee! a litile feverlsah; feel a little 


chilly; feel very iezy; 
dinner; got a 


expect company to 
headache; intend nuising 

nnet not come home; 
wasn’t shaved in tine; don’t like an organ; 


myself t day; bew t 


don't like #in,ving without music, makes 
me Nervour--'he spirit willing, buat the 
flesh weak; Cis (ke an ex!emporary ser 
mon, too frothy; can't bear a written ser 
Mon, too prosiny body to-day but our 
iinister, ca.’) aware listen to the same 
preseuer t strangers; can’t keep 
awake wie “ hurch--fell asleep last 
tine | was ban't risk it again. 
ee 7 ae — 
Don ‘N K liisk of your Cold get- 
ting t way thereby drift, 
4 a to the develop 
wi h may 
© € \ 
aynes 
rs ‘ i 6 
“ * x 4 a 
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PROSPERITY. 


AMiction ls the good man's shining scene, 

Vrosperity conceals his brightest ray; 

Ae night W stare, woe lustre gives lo man. 

Few of us can bear prosperity with calm- 

ness and moderation, but are apt to trans. 
gress the bounds of duty and reason by its 
seducing influence, There is an excite. 
ment, a spurring, in success of any kind 
that urges an advanoe, a go shead, which: it 
is difficult to curb, and more #0 to over- 
come, In is only in a dull and languid 
mind that there is inertness and apathy, It 
is a natural quality of strength and power 
w use them, to extend them, & gain all 
that can be accomplished by them. Itisa 
misteke to suppose that they will surrender 
or be disoomfitted on easy terms, and by 
wiliing oonsent. Only those men ‘nake 
their mark, their impress, and achieve dis 
tinction, In the world and times who battie 
against difficulties and stem the tide of 
aiversity. Men who gain prosperity by 
their merit, their good and just deeds, like 
the noble and benevolent few, who always 
bave a tear for pity and a hand open as day 
to melting charity, Know best the value of 
prosperity and ite proper use, They see 
the wants and privationsof others and feel 
them too, not with a callous heart, but with 
an open hand with assuaging and cheerful 
words, and sympathetic affections, such 
nen deserve success and good fortune, 
They have reaped what they sowed, and 
are favored from good work, and good cul 
ture, Prosperity brings out the virtues of 
a good man,and givesthem lustrc— | iesthe 
good qualities of a bad man, and gives his 
bad qualities full ventand shows, 8S: me men 
shine by borrowed light. They make 
themse! ves conspicuous and promiuent by 
the thoughts and influence of otters, ana 
pass them currentas theirown, Taoey soon 
sink into insignificance or oblivion. A 
good inan, like the aged oak, can stand the 
blasts of storms, the violence of disturbing 
elements; they set him firmer and stronger 


in his position, L. G. W. 
— —_a_ © 


WoMAN'S PAINTED Faoxk.—The art of 

beautifying the complexion by artificial 
means is very old, The women of gray 
antiquity knew howto give their cheeks 
the rosy hue which nature had denied 
them, 
In Nineveh the practice of enamelling 
was quite common, The skin was made 
smooth and ciean with pumioe stone and 
then covered with a layer of white chemical 
preparations, A tollet case found in the 
ruins of Thebes contained a whole arsenal 
of little botties full of perfumeries and ocom- 
piexion medicines, The women of Athens 
painted themselves with while lead and 
vermilion, The poet Ovid described vari- 
ous paints which were used by the Roman 
matrons, and complained that the women 
tried to imitate with cosmetics the rosy 
complexion which health alone could give, 
He also spoke of the decietful pallor lent to 
their cheeks by white lead, and of curious 
methods they had of beautifying their 
eyes, 

Again he mentions that a pale face was a 
necessity forevery woman who aspired to 
be “good form.’’ Piiny speaksof a concoc-. 
tion of flour of peas and barley, eggs, 
hartshorn, etc., which fashionable womeu 
in Kome wore on their faces all night and 
part ofthe day forthe purpose of clearing 
their skins, 

The custom of painting the face was 
brought to Gauland Germany by the Ko- 
mans, A few centuries later 100 diflerent 
salves forthe complexion were sold in the 
German warket. lo modern times France 
has been the great manufacturer and oon- 
sumer of cosmetics, In England, too, the 
use of them bas been general, 

In 1779 the English Parliament found it 
expedient to considera bill to the eflect 
that ‘all women, without distinction as to 
age Or rank, maidens as well as widows, 
who should deceive the male subjects of 
his Majesty and mislead them Into marri- 
age by means of paint, salve, beauty water, 
false teeth, false nair, Spanish woo!, corsets 
or padded bips, should be punished under 
the provisions of the law against sorcery, 
and the marriage should be declared null.’’ 

A German statisticlan, who has accurate 
data concerning the use of cosmetics 
throughout the civilized world, estimates 
that the money which American woman 
pay for cosmetics would pay for the paint- 
ing of 37,000 houses at an expense of $75 
per house, 

- ee 

iT seems rather odd to Americans that 
there should be a distinct and we!l defined 
movement on foot in Great Britain against 
wornen who wish to ride man-fasbion to 


bounds. Yetthere seems to be every rea- 
son to believe thata large body of women 
exist in (reat Britain who have this ambi 
tion, ar ertain fashionable tallors are ad 
vertising a divided skirt riding habit de- 
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The Saturday 


sort across it. If, you travelled in Africa in 
the year 1890 you would find this sems 
primitive instrument still in use at savage 
festivities, as it bas doubtless been for ages. 
The negroes brought to this country as 
slaves fetched the idea with them, says the 
Washington Star, and a century ago, or 
even much less, gourds cut in haif were 
employed for the purpose by the blacks in 
the south. Nobody knows exactly how the 
tirst steps in the development of the banjo 
were taken, but it is recognized that it owes 
its present form to the application, tam-ti- 
tum, of the guitar principles toit. In all 
likelihood the negroes themselves made 
the first improvements upon it, taking sug- 
gestions from the guitar, and white folks 
took it up afterward. Aoyway, itis as 
perfect an Instrument now as it will ever 
be. Musicians say that it isn’t really a 
musical instrument at ail, but only a bar- 
baric thing, to be classed with the tom-tom, 
However, I don’t agree with that, It is 
rather curious to notice that all the instru- 
ments originally identified with negro min- 
strelay bave come from Africa. 

Both the lembourine and bones or casta- 
nets were brought into Spain from Africa 
by the Moors, They are both savage in- 
struments, almost unmodified. The fun- 
niest and most primitive masical instru. 
ment I ever beard of, however, { saw used 
by a darkey down in Florida, who laid one 
horny apd previously licked forefinger on 
the edge of a table and sawed across it back 
and forth with a round stick. 


The table served asa sounding board, 





and at each stroke ofthe stick across the 
Onger a iong-drawn, iugubrious note of 
some loudness was produced. It did the 





Tug OftGginaL BANJ»,--Tane original | 
banjo wasa calabash with strings of some | 
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bass for an orchestra at a negro party--‘un- 
ti-tiddie tum--consisting besides of a banjo 
and a tambourine, 


ae —————— 


A SEVERE KEBUKE,—A severe but wel!- 
merited rebuke was administered not long 
ago, Says a New York paper, Women. 
About-Town, toa aociety girl by a young 
man who has the courage of very creditabie 
convictions upon a certain common lack of 

-the nicest courtesy among young women 
who are really weil bred, and who would 
not offend for the world if they stopped to 
think. He told the story himself, as fol- 
lows: 

“During one of my busiest weeks | in- 
vited a young lady to go with me to the 
theatre on a certain first night. When the 
evening came! reached her home shortly 
before eight o’clock, I waited in the re- 
ception room for some time, Then the 
mamma appeared. We chatted for a quar- 
ter of an hour longer. I looked at my 
watch; it was just time for the curtain to 
rise at the theatre, 1 particularly wanted 
to see the opening of the play. 

“Then I rose and took one of my checks 
from my pocket. ‘Madame,’ I said to the 
mother, here is the check for Miss I.’ 
chair, and the carriage is atthe door, Will 
you be kind enuugh to ask her to come 
when it suits her best? For myself, I want 
to see the opening of the play,’ and | 
walked out, 

“And what did the young woman do?’ 
asked three breathless listeners all at once. 














| ‘She came in the course of half an hour. 
She,had good sense enough to take the re- 
buke in the right way. She knew sbe dé 
served it.”’ 
“Oh, but 
you! 


+ 


I never would have forgive 


sighed the chorus. 
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Humorous, 


LOOKING FORWARD. 








In the near-approaching future that the poet's eyes 


descry, 

When a Moon of Gorgonzola shall Diana's moon 
supply, 

And across the empyrean pigs shall dart on gauzy 
wings, 


rhere will be decided changes inthe ways of Men 
and Things. 


Then will ten and ten no longer make the old accus- 
tomed score, 

Hut, to meet our new requirements, rather less or 
rather more; 

Then Identity of Cause will not produce the same 


Effect— 
’Neath the sway of pseudo-Culture that’sa thing we 


can't expect, 


Wicked towns will be abolished; in the healthy open 
alr 

Smith will toll for Jones's dinner, Robinson give 
Brown a share; 

Kverybody will be egual—very nearly—if they can, 

Mave, of course, the Skillful Artist and the Literary 
Inan. 


These and other things will happen—I, the poet say 
it, I— 

When the Moon of Cheese is fashioned, and the 
grunter learns to fly; 

Whenthe Anarchistic Chaos starts its everlasting 
reign, 

And our good friend Topsyturvy gets the upper hand 
again, 

—U.N. NONE. 





What snows does summer never mel? 
The snows of age, 


What is that which nobody wants and 


nobody likes to lose? A law-suit. 


For putting on a coat a darky’s instruc 
tions were‘ **Fust de right arm, den de left arm, and 
den gib one general conwulsion,’* 


The popular idea of an anarchist is that 
of & man who its liable to take anything valuable 
that comes in his way, except a bath, 


A school teacher lately put the question, 
‘‘Whatisthe highest form of animal life’’’ ‘The 
xiraffe!'’ responded a bright member of the class. 


‘How is this Alfred, I found this cork- 
screw in one of your pockets?’’ ‘*‘Oh that’s all right, 
mother, They come with those corkscrew sults, you 
know,’* 

‘Are you prepared to die, young man?’ 
asked the sanctimonious individual ‘‘No.*’ ‘'Why 
notr’’ **Phe premium on my life insurance policy ts 
unpald,’’ 


‘He was a man who had indeed sv ftered 
much,*’ saysa country paper, ina short obituary no- 
tice, ‘*he had been a subscriber to this paper since 
its first number,** 


In an old geography we are told that 


Albany is a ‘‘town of three hundred houses and. 


twelve hundred inhabitanta, all with their gable- 
ends toward the street,’’ 


Hamfat (behind the scene): Ha! what 
do Lsee? Only four wreaths thrown on the stage ana 
lordered five, But stay! let me curb my rage. it 
will «ive me an excuse motto paythe bill. ‘Tis a 
cold day when Hamfat gets left.’’ 


Effic’s Brother: ‘‘Do you love my sister 
Etliey’’ Effie Steady Company: ‘‘Why, Willie, that 
isa yueer question, Why do you want to know?’’ 
Ei«’s Brother: **She said last night she would give 
a dollar to know; and I'd Like to scoop it In,’’ 


The negro is often a real philosopher. 
An aged colored man has just paid the last dollar he 
owed on a mule when tne animal suddenly died, leav- 
ing [ts owner bankrupt. On being sympathized with, 
he said calmly, ‘*Well, bis time come ter go, sab; 
an’ | radder him dan me.?’ 


Saopman, to young lady who has pur- 
chased @ pair of gold sleeve-links for her fiance: 
“Any initials, miss?’? Young lady: ‘Oh, Yes--1 
forgot! Engrave the letter ‘U,’ his first name.’’ 
“hopman: ‘May I ask, miss, ifitis Uriah or Ulys- 
ses’ Names with ‘U’ are rare.’’ Young lady, proud- 
ly: ‘*His name is Eugene.’ 


‘Mise Clara,’’? he murmured fondly, ‘‘can 
you tell me why your eyes are like the stars?’’ ‘‘No. 
Whyare they?,’ ‘*Because they shine so brightly.’’ 
‘‘Ah—thanks! But youare like the stars, too, Mr. 
Daily.’’ **Why, may I ask?’’ ‘*Because you stay 
unul daybreak.’’ And shortly atterwards his foot- 
steps could have been heard as they pattered along 
the walk, 


Husband to wife: ‘I’ve been out halt 
the day trying to collect money, and I’m wild 
enough to smash up the furniture, It beate all how 
some men will put off and put off. A man who owes 
money and won't pay isn’t fit to associate——'’ 
Servant, opening the door: ‘*The butcher, sorr, is 
lown-stairs with his bill.’* Musband: ‘“fell-bim 
to call again!’ 

A gentleman, talking with a youn;: lady, 
Said that he had failed to keep abreast of the scien- 
Ute ajvance of the age. ‘'For instance,’’ he sald, 

! don’t understand how the incandescent light, 
how used in some bulidings and rallway carriages, '6 
brocured,.’ ‘Oh, it’s very eimple!’* said the lady, 
with the alr of one who knows, ‘‘You just turn a 
ttle button over the lamp, and the light appears at 


once 





CATARRH, 
FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 


HAY 


“ufferersare not generally aware that these dis- 
faces are contagious, or that they are due tothe 


presence ot living parasites in the lining membrane 


‘he nose and eustachian tubes, 
searct 


Micr oscepic re- 
» however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
“resultis thatasimple remedy has been formu- 


ated 


whereby these distressing diseases are repidiy 
ar ermanently cured in from one to three simple 
: ations made at home by the patient onc ein two 
" A pamy et expla . ew a= Lupe 
fr ar a - ¢ ‘ 
° a anaca 
A 4 











RAINS PERPRETUALLY.—D. R. Parkman 
tells of a curious phenomenon in Chat- 
tahoochee county, Ga.,—a place where rain 
falls perpetually, The spot is located on a 
little Knoll ina thin wood on the Shipp 
place, two miles from Thad. 

Mr, Parkman says the discovery was first 
made last Thursday, and that the rain has 
been falling steadily on the knoll since that 
time, 

The downfall covers a space of fifty feet 
square. This space is perfectly wet and 
the leaves on the ground are fullof water. 
Mr. Parkman says he visi ed the place with 
G, A. MoBride, atnoon Tuesday. 

There was not a cloud to be seen in the 
sky, and the leaves everywhere, except on 
the square, were as dry as tinder, 

**) stood with the space between me and 
the sun,” said Mr. Parkman, “and saw. the 
raindrops coming stead\ly down from the 
sky. I held out my haudkerchief and it 
was s00n saturated with water.’’ 

Mr. Parkman says that everybody that 
hears about the phenomenon is skeptical, 
but thatthe many who have visited the 
place in the last few days have gone away 
convinced, 

No one bas yet offered an explanation of 
the mysterious rainfall. Mr. Parkman 
suggests that some powerful unknown sub. 
stacce attracts the moisture from the atmos- 
phere, 














Hk DRIVES WITH His Togs.—John Myl- 
chreest, of Middleton, New York, saysa 
despatch from there, is a queer chap, and 
as adroit in some ways as be is defective 
physically. 

Jobn is 13 years old and has no arms; he 
never bad any, #0 he hes to get along 
handily without them, He makes his feet 
do the chores ordinariJy intrusted to the 
hands by otber folks, and he does some 
feats that would be notable if done by per- 
sons who have hands as well as feet. 

For instance, being fond of norses, he 
has learned to drive them expertly, and he 
manipulates the reins entirely with his 
toes. He lolls back on the wagon seat, 
gathers up the lines deftly with his toes, 
sings out ‘‘g’lang!’’ and rattles away, 
cracking his whipand having a grand time, 

The reins he holds in the toes of his left 
foot, the whipin the cluster of right foot 
toes, and he piies the lash if necessary, and 
saws the lines if the steeds cut up, and goes 
through town at a rattling gait with the 
skillofan accomplished ani two-ha: ded 
whip. 

When Jobn is not on the turf or behind 
a roadster taking an outing, ne is in the 
newsboy business, and itis asmart chap 
that can sell papers and make change with 
his hands as swiftiy and handsomely as 
young Myichreest can do those things with 
his nimble ten toes, 


ee 

AN exceedingly cheeky thief made his 
appearance in Boston one day last week, 
He was dressed in overalis, He went into 
the office of a life insurance company, and, 
while whistling one of the latest tunes, be- 
gan to unscrew from the wall of a toilet 
room on the fourth floor a mirror valued at 
about $20, 

Fully 20 occupants of the building saw 
the man at work, and everybody thought 
he had been hired either to repair the giass 
or clean it. They did not suspect anything 
was wrong until after he left. Then it was 
learned he was athief. He walked down 
the four flights of sta:re and left by means 
of the front door, 
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RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the Werld. 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Inflamma. 
tion, Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Toothache, Ner 
vousnesa, I) phtheria, Influenzs (Sporadic 
or Epidemic), Difficult Breathing. 


CURED AND PREVENTED BY 


Radway's Rendy Keilef, a Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Hrotses, Paine in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. It wa» 
the First and Is the Oniy 


PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the excruciating pains, allays 
inflammation and cures Congestion, whether of the 
Lungs, Stomach, Kowels, or other glands or organs 
by one application, If seized with threaiened 


PNEUMONIA 


Orany inflammation of the Internal organs or mi- 
cous membranes, after exposure to cold, wet, &e,, 
lose no time, but apply Redway'’s Relief ona plece of 
flannel over the part aflected with congestion or tn- 
flammation, which will in nearly every case check 
the Infawmativa and cure the patient, by Its action 
of counter-irritation and by equalizing the circula- 
tion in the part. For furthe: Iinetruction see our 
**“directions’’ wrapped around the bottle. 

A teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will ina 
few minutes ctre Croup’, Spasina, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Nervousness, Slee plessnese, Sick Head- 
ache, Diarrhoea, Dyseniery, Colic, Flatulency and 
all internal pain. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITfTS WORST FORMS, 


CHILLS AND FEVER. 


FEVER and AGUE cured for fifty cents, There 
is notaremedial agentin the world that will cure 
Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Billous and 
other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, s0 quickly 
asRADWAY'S READY RELIEF. Fifty ceuts per 
boule 





DR. RADWAY'S 
Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


The Great Blood Purifier, 
For the Cure of all Chroute Disenses. 


Rheumatiam, Merofula, Syphi'lttie Com- 
: price 


Chronte 
plaints, ete., (see Gur tek » Venereal, &e 
twenty-five cents), Glandular swelling, Tumors, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Kuiney, Blad- 
der, Liver Complaints, ete, 


Skin Diseases, Homors and Sores. 


There ja no remedy that wilil cure the sufferer of 
Salt Kheum, Kingworm, Erystpelas, St. Anthony's 
Fire, Kash, Tetters, Pimples, Blotches, Prickly 
Heat, Ache, and Sores, Ulcers, Boils, Homors of all 
kinds, go quick a6 the SAKSAVAKILLIAN RESOL- 
VENT. Letit be tried, 


Diabetes, 


The Best! 


Smaller Doses Than Other Sarsapariliias, 
but More Concentrated. 


The Most Economical ! 


One bottle contatus more of the active prince! ples of 
medicines than any other preparation, Taken in tea- 
spoonful doses, while overs require hve or elx times 
asmuch. Sold by druggists, l’rice, 1 





A DWA Y° 
PILLS 


The Great Liver and S.omtch lKemedy 


For the cure ofall disordere of the Stomach, Liver, 
Howels, Kidney, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Loss 
of Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indigestion, 
Hillousness, Fever, Inflammation of the Kowels, 


Piles, and all derangements of the Internal V1- 
scera,. Purei veyelable, containing oo wercury, 
minerals. or deleterious drugs 

Price 25 cts perbox Sold by all drugwiste. 


PERFECT DIGESTION #11) ve accomplished 


by taking Mauway ehan “ odolog Sick Henad- 
ache Dyspepela, Foul Stomach, Billvusueee, will 
wo avoided, and the food that ls eaten contribute tts 
nourishing properties for the support of the patural 
waste of the body. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DH KHADWAS'S PELELS are @ cure for this 
Complaint. ey reslore reagth to the slomach, ang 
enable it ta perform Its functions, Ihe syimptome of 
Dyspepsia disappear, aud with them the Hlabllity of 
the system tocontract diseases, Take the medicine 
according to directions, and observe whal we say in 


‘*raise and True’? respecting diet, A lewenx'tracts 

from the maovy ietlere we are Coustantiy ree elving 
ie -£.. = Middlevroow, Doraville, Ga ‘og wen 

them in my practice and family in preference to ail 


other Piils,*’ 
! A. Peters, Lancaster, Pa.) “*E would not he 
without them, ‘ibey are sometuing every tamily 


should have,** 

Mrs Caroline Montieth, Dear Creek, Ind **] he- 
le ve my lille bas been saved by your medicine, the ve 
long been suffering with Dyspepsiaand Liver Com 
plaint.’ 

H. A. Carr. P. M., Rrcambia, Ala.: ‘‘Best Pilis J 
have everwuses,’ 

} W. Brewer, Asbourn, Mo ‘ Those Kegulating 
P.ile are worth thelr eize In gold Iney whil cever 
. it of my hous : 

Dor, 1) Hughes Nict asvilie, Ky [ses them io 
his practice, and pronvunces them #itieul doubt the 
weaetin se 

bor. Thoe. J. J Montague le xae lias used 
heu fu ve a y yeare, aod ever faiied with 

n Maiaria 
r (seo. La D er, Santa Fe, Kan ,sajs They 

‘ a peive sallelaction and a hem a 

lan ens 
A a aia 


apt HMAahwaewt @& ¢ «> 
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WHY DO 
wo TneRs 


We beg of yon don't do it, but 


Be sure to buy FERRIS’ 


00D SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
Thousands now in use 
BEST for HEALTH, 
Keeneomy and Beaaty 
BUTTONS at tron’ 
lnstenad of Claapr. 
Ring Buckle at Hip 
for Hose Supperters. 
Tape -fustened Kut. 
tone cm't pel of 
Cord-Udge Button 
Holes con't weer out 
FIT ALL ACES 
Infants to Adulta 
Sold by 


Leading RETAILERS 


ywhere Send for cireular 


FERRIS BROS. 


Manufactorera 
341 Broadway, New York 
FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
ALE WESTERPM™M ACENTS. 


DOLLARD & CO., 


1223 
ON KSTNUT #T., 
Paoiladelphia. 


Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated VGORBAMER VRP 
TILATIN@G Wie aed ELASTIC BARD 
roUPrRBEA. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
FOR WIG@A, INCHES, TOUPERA AND 6CALPA, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHES. 
head, No. |, From forchead bact 
No. 2, From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck, | No. 2. Over forehead ae 
No, 8. From ear to ear far as required, 
over the wp. No. 3, Over the crown of 
No, 4. From ear to ear the head, 
round the forehead 
They bave always ready for sale a splendid Btock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupee Lacies’ Wivs, Half Wigs, 
Prizettes, Braids, Curis, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any estat'ishment in toy 
Union, Levers from any part of the world wiil re- 
ce@ive attention. 
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Dollard’s Herbaniam Extrect tor 


the Hair. 


This preparation bas been manufactured and wold 
at Dollard'’s forthe past fifty years, and ite mertte 
are euch that, while it has never yet been advertioed, 
the demand for it keeps steadily Increasing 

Also Dollard’s Begenerative (ream, to t+ 
used in conjunction with the Herbantum whea 
the Hair is naturally dry and reeds an oll, 


Mrs, Kdmondson Gorter writes lo Measere Dreotlard 
& Co,, Wo send her a bottie of Chetr HMerbantum Ka- 
tract tor the Hair. Mra, Gorter has tried In valo te 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 
bairin England. 

MKS, KDMONDSON GOKTER, 
(hak Lovetye Thorpe, 
Nov. 2B, ‘84. Norwich, Norfolk, England 


TO MRA. RICHARD DOLLARD, [224 Chestnut at., Phila 
I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘“‘Dollard’s Herbanium Facract,'’ and bdo not 
know of any which equaisit ace pleasant, refreshing 
and beaithful cleanser of the haltr, 
Very respectfully 
LeoNAKD MYERS, 
Kx1-Member of Congress, Sth District, 
NaVY VAY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 
[have used ‘‘Poliard’s Herpanium Kxtract, or 
Vegetable Hatr Wash,’’ regulariy for upwards of 
five page with great advantage. My bair, frou 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has bees 
kept by It in ite wonted thickness and strength. I 
ls the best Wash | have ever used. 
A. W. KUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
years, ‘‘Dollard's Hervanium,'’ for removing dan- 
druff and dressing my hair, aleo tor the rellef of ner 
vous headaches, I bave found Ita delightful artic.e 
for the tollet, end cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed for it. I would not be without It 
JAMES BK, CHANDLER, 
No, 96 (Chestnut Street, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professiona!ly by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
174 CHESTNUT STRERT, 
YENTLEMEN'# HAIK CUITING AND SHAVING, 
LADIES’ anp CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING. 


None but Practical Wale eo “ re ale Artiote Pm 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, 60. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHAKM™, MEUWATI =, 
te, from all adapted, or apectal dealens, a 
very reasonable prices 

We also make @ speciaity of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balis and Fa urelon pur. 
ees, which are noted for the r fine «ae ! 
If this Paperie mentioned we w sed atr 
tone of whatever Bind you wish lo «-« ” BUS , 
tion 


HG. OFSTERLE &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR MEN ONLY! 


m¥or LOST or FAILING MANHOO! 
Jenera! and NERVOUS DEBILILY 

“14 Weakness of Bodyand Min’, bilects 
ai. f Errorsor Excesses in 0. y ’ 
Robust, Soble MANHOOD folly Keatere 4 How tor ves 
Birengthen WEAK LC SUVEVELUPR DORE ANB ad 
Abeclutcly eofailiog MORK THPEATRESNT. Pe f 
Ben testis from 60 States and Fereiga | P 


Deeeriptive tb asaetiovn & 


ook, er m4 pr . 
Address ERIE MEDICAL CO., BUFFALU, N.Y 


AMONTH Agents Winted. 1 bert anf 
if articieg ty, tne world, iF © fym 
reece YY. A. MALSU Lelrut, Bich 
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Letest Fashion thases. 


Very many and very small buttons are 
seen On some of the new gosna. One drens 
of thie kind, made of brocaded silk, sho#- 
Ing pale-yellow,paie rose and pale-almond, 
bas @ veat of aimond peau de ane, closed 
with thirty buttons and button holes. 

Wi te linen collars, called nun's collars, 
with square, bhematitohed edges and, per- 
haps, @ floral device or an arabesque 
wrought in each corner, are being worn by 
young women with full white throetsa and 
perfect complexiona, They must be ap- 
proached with caution, however, by thone 
wioaere notin the firs bloom of youth 

Orn mental combe are gradually reture- 
ing tO favor, and some of the new atyles in 
Kownm inake them ea desirabe adjunet, 
Tey aré soon In Lan deome designation abel, 
amter, ivory, god, silver. Small aide 
combs that mnateh the larger sizes are also 
fashionable. 

Fiowers are profusely used in the garn!- 
ture for gowns of lace, crepes and tissues, 
The cv t 
rofthe gown and the arrangement of 
a A gariand of flowera at the 
fthe kirt forme a dainty decoration 
on gowns for young women, Bunches of 
hell by long ribbons are often 
fastened #0 that they seem to drape the 
akirt. 

An old-time bot elegant trimming, re- 
cently revived, consiatn of a design out in 
cloth, and applied to long closks, waltat- 
dress panels. The derigns are 


en (he blossoms dependa on the 
en 


it" 
olge « 


apery. 


flowers 


cocoate and 


usually followed by metalile braids or 
coords, of contrasting oclors, Touey are 
retoarkably bandsoine on plush, velvet 


and smooth clothe. A clover needic-wo- 
man tay arrange those trimmings for her- 
self at mall cost, They muat, however, 
be perfectly applied, or the result will not 
be at al! satisfactory. 

(dreen in ite various ehades is a fasbiona- 
ble color to use for these applique garni- 
of the season's ‘nateriale, 
sash, the Directoire 
mash and the girdle ft a 
tures of the moet fashionable 
gowns, the bo nuptre sasp, Or, al lewet @ part 


tures 
The 


‘nD tmany 


broad bo npire 
RK storation are 


season's 


of it, being nolably becoming to slender 
figures, 
The snooth and potnted Koestoration 


wirdie ia the most becoming of the three to 
plump figures, and t# generally enriched 
with eubroidery of metalite braid or 
thread. The collar and cuffe, and some- 
times the revere on the front, will matob 
the pirdie, 

Tie carter has become quite @ 
favorite for children, ite elaborate samock- 
Ing and #inple shaping being decidedly 
effective in cashimere, veiiipg, eiik flannel, 
Kk abroidery done with siik matching that 
in simocking is often seen in 
preity ces gnaon trese dresses, and adds 
to the elaborate ¢flect without destroying 
the #impiliedty the shaping. Old rose, 
Kreen in various shades, pale blue, fawn, 
brown gray and red are colora especially 
liked for the iittle gowna, 

Mistes are wearing bats of medium aize, 


dress 


used the 


toe broad brine of which are faced with 
Velvet ant abow just @ litthe of the bat 
fabric, ‘The low crowns are trimmed high 


with wings ard tinselled ribbuns, Blue 

and brown are the prevailing shades 
Ribbons to bave won @ secure 

piace in “the ‘feminine beart, and unique 


disposal of thea ts studied and arranged 


noo hi 


with great care. Long ties are fancied on 
c.oakes, but t one piaced on long cloaks 
shoud be of ample width, long narrow 


rittvons locking Very much out of place, 
B velvet ribban are placed 
on the full ekiriea of tulle just now so gen- 
@rally favored jor evening wear, being ar- 
ranged directiy at the back in very long 
loops apd ends tbat reach to the edge of the 
skirt. 

Ther. bbon must be the widest that can 
be procured, and should, if possible, match 
thetuileincolor, If the exact stade car- 
not be « bialnped, however, a black sash is 
allowable. When black silk stockings and 
blac’ velvet slippers are worn with a ekirt 
of white tulle (he broad black veivet sash 
will be particularly smart, and will pleas. 
ingly vary (be all-white effect of the skirt, 
of which one Is likely to tire during the 
dancing season, 

In wiany Cases It appears as if the wearer 
and the material bad veen 
draped upon ber in classic fasiion. Tulsis 
t'eatr (hat the fashionable wodiate is most 


mad sashes cof 


were #@ elalue 


anxious wl produce. A medium bet we in 
the very classic and the very plain ia w. at 
the average woinan desires, ince she doe 
poseers the beauty of the «mar: |e 
sse8 or Juno of antiquity 
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deiight of the Parisienne. The skirt is full 
and plain, and besa bend of Labrador fur 
as a border decoration The back of the 
bodice is plain and well-fitted, and in front 
is set 8 piastron of black velvet, 

The weterial is full on each shoulder, 
and is drawn across in classica! fashion and 
the sleeves are quite full and are foished 
with deep veivet cofis, The high collar in 
of velvet, and #9 is the belt, which ts re. 
cured about the waist witb a «liver buckle. 
There bas always been an idea that the 
mauve or heliotrope shades were intende|t 
for any season save winter, but the French 
bave proved this an error and inetet upon 
the propriety gown decorated with fur. 

A lovely siik inuslin @ubhroidered ip 
water lilies wasa chef d ruvre of the art 
worker's *kill, and made one «f the most 
beautilul gowns of the season. The peta's 
were applied to the stuff in satin of various 
shades of white aad y' een, the centre be- 
Ing wrought in gold threads. The whole 
tablier and the front of the corsage were 
thus wrought, whilea finish of sea grasses 
fell from the snoulders aod around the 
foot of the skirt. Under this skirt of silk 
mnusiin was a pet looat of green allk, 

The most charming of evening vonnets 
are of emoroidery in metal on crape, and 
the gossamer head gear is worn to both 
theatre, Opera and dress receptions during 
tLe winter, 

Tne always beautiful shades of gray are 
again promised us for spring wear, and it 
ia prophesied that they are to be trimmed 
with black iace in Ejifiel tower designs or 
Vandykes of black velvet. Dove colors 
and all the tones to stone grays are favor- 
t6 tints, and each and all the tones are 
moat becoming. 

Toese cloths in fine textures are appre- 
priate to spring as well as winter wear, and 
they are to be found in the silky ladies’ 
cloth which bas a surface like satin, to the 
double width cashmeres, which are as soft 
and fine as any woolen cen be, and wuaich 
bang in graceful folds, 

Tie very useful and effrctive brililan- 
tines make the moat useful of costumer, 
and caunot be too bighly prized by all 
those who wish to own one costume wiich 
is always useful and at thé same time pre. 
sents a lady-like appearance. All! the dark 
shades as well as black may be found in 
these desirable fabrica, Toey come io a 
very pretty shade of wine color,dark, green, 
marine, blue grays and all the new shades 
also, 

The latest fad in fans isin tne form of a 
rose. When ciosed it looks like a bud; 
opened, it closely rese:nbies a fail-blown 
roae, Being scented with the delicious 
perfume of the queen of Howers the ilu- 
sion is perfect. 

Many charming novelties in waterproof 
mantles aré shown, they are made with 
either tweed or silk surfaces and are so 
beautifully cut, and #0 tasteful in color and 
design, that they present ail tue appear. 
ance of a smart dust cloak, 

A very dainty costume recently made up 
was of white briiliantine Tbe sbirreu 
basque was trimined with o.d rose ribbon 
»nd embroidery cloth showing gold and 
old rose threade, Long oops and enda of 
ribbon bung from the back of thu basque 
a most to the edge of the skirt, 

Silver threads aré woven «ith beautiful 
efiect into embroideries a: d brocades form- 
ing almost inviaibie stripes and plaids in 
the fabric. They even appear ino bridal 
veils, finished the inner or outer edge of 
the hem with scrolls, parailel jiines or 
feathery suggestions of figures, 
of the decoration decides which edge of tue 
hem ie t be thus ornament d. 





Udds and Ends, 
ABOUT CHEESE, 

Kivled Cheese.—Put @ tablespcontul of 
miik into a saucepan with an ounce of but- 
ter, and a quarter of # pound of prime 
cheese, finely grated. Set the whole over 
a» elow fre, and when it boils add « we}. 
beaten egy; etirall together, turn it into a 
dish, brown lt With @saiamander, and serve 
Mtoheot, 

Welsh Cut bread half an ineb 
(hick, toast it on both #166" very ligutly, 
and cutcn the crust; then cutaaliceof fat 
cheese wiiLout rind, not quite so ‘arge as 
the toast, upon which lay the cheese in a 
toasier bef re aciear fre Watcu it iest it 
brown or get bard, and when the cheese is 
thoroughly melted, remove from the tire, 
and Season “iti musiard, p ppor end salt, 


Macar 


Raretit 


nt with Cheese —Bo'l a quarter 
of a pound «f mwacaront in three pinis of 
Iniik and water and one ounce of outter 
till tender; strain, and pit into # #.e6a4- 
pan, with tw a of itter, aspooaful 
[ft “4 ‘ ‘ eau 8On8 
with pepper a Sail, and a & quarter 
a pound Paruesan 10680, grated; mix 
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and boll together, pat some grated cheese 
over it in the dish, and brown witb a sala- 
mander. Or, boil the macaroni till very soft 
in brown gravy, (hen take it out and drain 
it, grate over it Parmesan cheese, and serve 
hot. Or, boil the macaroni! in milk, brotb, 
or water; drain it, and put it into scallop 
shells, with pieces of vatier and grated 
Parinesan cheese over it; «ver the top grete 
wore, and add butter; set the sbeils in a 
Dutch oven, before a clear fire, and brown 
lightly, e0 as not & harden. Or, tbe maca- 
ron! inay be dressed in a cheese.toaster in- 
stead of shells, 

Ramequins,— Boil togetber a quarter ofa 
pint«t wilk and one ounce of butter, ad- 
ding two spoonfuls o! flour, and while 
quite bot stir in four eggs, beaten smootb, 


| and two oances of grated Parmesan cheete, 


bake it in paper case, 


Fondue.—Mix together a quarter of a 
pound o1 butter and the same of flour, with 
a pintand a balf of cream; boil it to the 
consistence of a paste, when cold, stir into 
it four whole eggs, weli beaten, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of Parmesan cheese, grated; 
season with pepper and salt; line a mould 
with biscuit paste, and bake one hour; or 
it may be pat into paper cases, as rame. 
quins are, 

Savory Cheesecakes,— Beat a pintofcard, 
weil drained, with three ounces of butter, 
add four whole eggs, and the yolks of two, 
well beaten; rob through a sieve, and add 
a quarter ofa pound of Parmesan cheese, 
weil grated; season with gait and pepper, 
Line small tartpans, or littie deep moulds, 
with puff paste, fill them, and bake ten 
minutes, 


Cauliflower with Cheese,— Boil the cauli- 
flower iu salt and water, and drain it; soak 
the largest pieces in white sauce, mixed 
with grated cheese; dress it upon a disb, 
cover it with the same sauce, sprinkle the 
top with cheese, spread on it a layer of bat- 
ter, and e#eprinkie it with bread-raspings, 
Brown with a selamander, or in an oven, 
and serve very hot, Tuis wiil be found a 
very savory and, at (he same time, delicate 
dish, 

lo Neep Cheese.—When a wnole cheese 
is cut, and the consumption small, it is 
generally found to become unplearantly 
dry and to lose favor before it isconsumed, 
This is best prevented by cutting a suffi- 
cient quantity for a few days consumption 
from the cheese; place the remainder in a 
coo! place, rather damp than dry, spread- 
ing atbin film of butter over the cut sur- 
face, and covering it with a cloth to keep 
off tue dirt. This removes the objection 
existing in families against purchasing a 
whole cheese atatime, The common prac- 
tice of buying cheese in small quantities 
should be avoided, as not only a bigher 
price is paid for any given quality, but 
there is iittie likelinood of obtaining ex- 
actly the same flavor twice ranning. 
Should cheese become too dry to be agree- 
able, it may be used for stewing, or when 
grated cheese is wanted. 

Jtalian Sau: age.— Cat up four pounds ot 
lean pork witb one pound of fat. Season 
the meat with mixed spice, salt, coriander 
seed, and aniseed bruised, and add to it as 
much pig’s blood and white wine as is re- 
quired to bring it to the proper consistence, 
taking care not to render it tco moist. 
Then cut some strips the thickness of the 
little finger from the most fleshy part of a 
calt’s bead, mix tuem with the chopped 
meat, and puatthe materials into sausage 
skins Tie the ends securely, boil them, 
and afterwards dry thew in the smoke of 
a wood fire until they become bard, 


Peckled J’ork,—Although every part of 
the pig which is thin and streaky is fit for 
converting into pickled pork, yet the fillet 
and breasts are (he portions best adapted 
for this purpose, The meat is to be cut 
into pleces, and laid at the bottom of an 
ea then pan, on a layer of crushed salt, 
packing them as closely together as possi. 
bie, and cover tuem with a mixture of fif. 
teen parts of salt and one of saltpetre. Lay 
on the top a cloth folded into four, and a 
round board, with a number of heavy 
stones on thetop. If the pork is required 
for luwmediate use it may be removed at 
the end of five or six days, but if it is wisb- 
ed to preserve it for a consideravbie time, 
it must remain longer in gait, 

German Pudding — Two eggs, their 
weight in sugar, butter and flour, a little 
grated lei0..-rind; steam two hours, 

> 

GAINING AND LOSING —I¢ costs more 
to régain a pound of flesh lost than to pro- 
duce it, as the loss of tHesh indicates s0me- 
thing wrong in the condition of the animal. 
All CK 8boOu)d be Kept th ifty, 
* nStant increase and ear! v 
8A. 64. 
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INQUIRBR.—There is no difference be- 
tween olive ol! and sweet oll, 

G. W. K —Kosin is tarpentine deprived 
of its volatile of! by distillation, The process is very 
tedious, 

Tuomas H.—Any person qualified to 
command a vessel is entitied to be called *‘captain,’’ 
Even petty officers in a ship are often so called, 


High HE&evs,—Kid boots can be renova 
ted by wixing with the white of an egg a smal! 
quantitv of good biack ink. It should be applied 
with a solt sponge, 

Frank F.—Mice gnaw harness for the 
sait contained in the perspiration exuded trom the 
norsee, To prevent this, place salt in places whrre 
the mice can ge’ at it. 

G, J B.—Floral decorations were very 
prevalentin the Eastern and Roman churches ln tie 
earliest ages. It is perhaps impossible to say when 
they first came into fashion; Nature bersell wou'd 
suggest them, 

UNDECIDED —Your sweetheart, if one 
ecancall such amere tish bya pleasant name, isa 
born simpleton. If youmarry him, you will probat- 
ly bave to maintain biw; and we should advise \ou 
to say merely that you wantto marry a man when 
you change your way of life, 


Towckrst —Carlyle telis one story of a 


rugged baron who smeared bis hand and dashed it on 
a parchment by way of @ signature, bul you must 


not take that as the origin of the phrase ‘‘sign- 
manual.’’ The sigo-manual is simply the signature 
made with the band—nothing more recondile than 
that. By-the-way, do bot accept as accurate (he 


pictures which represent King Jobo as tigning 
Magna Cuarta; he affixed his seal to the document. 


S. M.—Atfter due consideration, knowing 
difficulties which you do not know, seeing obstacles 
which you cannot see, feeling acutely tempta'ions, 
coldness, and cruelties, which you as yet cannot 
teel, we should seriousiv advise you not to try litera- 
ture; iistrlumphe are emali, ils pay mean, aud its 
siruggie—it ite purpose be rightly understood— per- 
petual. Your present duty lies before you, Beware 
bow you quita certain present for an uncertato and 
dangerous future, 


kK J —Women lose their beauty and 
grow older sooner than men, Just as tbey come ear- 
Mertowaturity, The elm has its leaves long betore 
the oak, but the oak holds them to the last. Upon 
this fact we bulld tbe conciusion, that aman who 
marries a woman seven coreight years his senior 
does unwisely; as, when be grows in years, bis Leip- 
meet must necessari'y fallhbim. Shakspeare 6a\s— 
aud be bas proved it tuo by mMarrylog Ove older (han 
bimeelf—*'iet stilithe woman take an older than 
herself.’ Thereby it seems to us she will wore 
really reverence and love the busband, who must 
also be to ber @ guide and a father. 


S. M. U.—Bresak was originaliy  pro- 
like speak, 1. e., Dieek, Now we caliit 
‘brake So lea was always made .(o rhyme with 
pray, l.e¢, lay, andin some parts of Ireland weil- 
educated gentlemen aud iadies tay breek and tay, 
and, curiously, *‘epake.’’ Fasbion changes all these 
things, Again, oblige w 6 pronounced ‘‘obleege,"’ 
leleure ‘‘leesure,’’ not ‘‘ley sure,’’ **Mr, Kemble.*’ 
said the Prince Regent, **would you obieege we with 
a pinch of snuff ’'’—‘'Open your Royal jaws aud 
say oblige,’’ sald the sturdy and grand actor, aod 
perhaps he wasright. [nthe present Koyal family, 
itis sald, some of these odd pronunciations still 
linger. 2 Barley-Break wae a kind of rural game, 
something like Kiss-in-the Ring, 


FLora.—A lady who can speak three or 
four languages is not necessarily an educated wo- 
man, Education is bard to define. Probably one can 
read weil, and with understanding, and wbo can 
write, ard cypher, and reason well, who knows 
bistory fairly, andcan earn his own living, isan 
educated man; that is, he is led out of bis original 
and ¢ross ignorance. if in addition to this, he 
knows two orthree other languages, and has read 
the literature of hisown land with discernment, he 
is highly educated, Accomplishments are the fnish- 
ing touches on the highly educated, They tuclude 
deportment, manner, drawing, dancing, singing, 
music, and those nameless, charming acqulremen(s 
which ladies have. If a lady were as learned as 
lrotessur Porson, (and we doubt if she could be 50 
learned,) and as great a brute, (we doubt that wo,) 
she could be considered accomplished, 


nounced 
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MaRAH.— We can go only by results. If 
people become sober, devout, patient, forgiving, and 
kindly, we may perhaps be excused from prying into 
the exact nature Of the mental process which led to 
the change. Never miudthe black sheep whe only 
pretend to be religious, Keep clear of them, and, 
if you cannot feel that kind of spiritual exaltation 
which is known as ‘‘conversion,’’ try to be as gvod 
as you can, and all will be well for you Inthe end, 
Weknow that some professors of Christianity are 
bitter and malignant, but their conduct dors net 
alter the Intrinsic beauty of the original faith. You 
ask avery funny question. We do pot know (hat 
Europe is bapplier now than it was under the lr 
wise and clement pagan emperors; but, as we Cab- 
nut call paganism back, and as we would not!l! wr 
could, why begin torake up old stories apd make 
futile comparisous? Christianity, im spite of the 
mauy faults committed by its professors, has ten’ 
to sweeten the atmosphere of life—and that ls 4)! 
you need caré to know. A theological discuss! 
would be out of place in these columns, 


Loo Loo.—A young girl is hardiy tote 
blamed If, having been engaged, hastily, and with- 


outmuch thought, to a gentieman, ene suddenly 
tiods out that she can love another very much belier 
Slearts are really not made to be turned rou! ist 
tbe hands of aclock,. Youarein the condilivu lie 

i afte 


cated above, and the gentieman to whom )y 
engaged is aman of honor; if he be also a wae 
delicacy, you will be quite safe, and had bette! al 
once lay open the condition of your beart to fim. 
For the sake of the happiness of both, you nuw must 
demand of yourself straightforwardness, bo: ! 
purpose, and truth, t : 


at 


Love is too sacred to be 
with, and it will be sure tobring upon th 


Violate its truth a terrible punishment. Why, ¥ 
ihe tragic stories, half the conquest of peop't “ 
the ruln of kings, arise from a disregar { aw 
God bas implanted love intbe breasts La 
woma fthey mage marriages a ma ” 
rade w 
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